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shape; and there stood his partner, Thomas | and influential classes, and uced a taste for 

THE ART-J OURNA | Bentley, at the s wheel, which he turned | the antique which before did not exist. When 
with a care suited to the auspicious occasion and | they thus became called for in large quantities by 

== to espaol st me chief. the public, it was: judged best to have them 
ST > by, no bt, and - hing with painted in the neighbo of London, where 
= : the progress of the work, were Mrs. | a number of ingenious artists, such as would be 
Wedgwood and many friends; while on the | required, might more éasily be assembled toge- 

in front of the “father of potters” would | ther, and where’ this species of classical decora- 

dla aay Mec yd gg cc san them. The | tion, so entirely in consonance with his taste, 

vases thus formed, of shape, went njahih te eneriah on under the immediate super- 

through all the subsequent processes of baking, | intendence of Mr. , whose residence 

., and were ultimately painted in the purest | been fixed in London for the purpose of managing 

Etruscan style, with figures, and each piece bore | the business there. Accordingly works were 

this appropriate inscription :— established at Chelsea—the ity, doubtless, 

ee as being near the then famous 

JUNE XITI. MDCCLEIX. China Works, w. inters would be 
Lonpow, AuGusT 1, 184 ONE OF THE FIRST DAY’S PRODUCTIONS more easily procured; and I am fortunate in 
‘aT being able, from a document in my ion, 

"i ETRURIA, IN STAFFORDSHIRE, to show the names of a portion, at at events, of 

BY what artists were employed there in the month 


WEDGWOOD AND ETRURIA. 


A HISTORY OF THE “ETRURIA WORKS,” 
THEIR FOUNDER AND PRODUCTIONS. 


BY LLEWELLYNN JEWITT, F.S.A. 





Parr V. 


Lg N 1769 the works at Etru- 
ria were opened, and on 
the 13th of June in that 
year the first productions 
of the manufactory were 
thrown. On that day 
might have been seen 

together in one 

- BN  _iktherooms of thew Black 
orks” a up o! ms as 
would have made 7 ae Paarl ste glad 
—such as would have been a fit subject 
for the painter of the orrery and the 
air-pump * to have revelled in, and such 
as I hope ‘yet to seé treated by a “ master 
hand.” Here sat: the great Josiah Wedg- 
great in reputation, 
but far in 
of. cha- 





{ 


; Wwood—great in fame, 
' great in worldly 

mind and intellect, and in nob 

racter—at the er’s bench, his bare arms en- 


circling the of pliant clay, while his busy 
fingers and practised eye formed it into classic 





foundation of one of the wings | Wedgwood, these Etruscan vases—the “ i 
ies of encaustic painting i i 


posited under the 
of Etruria Hall. 
Like every other production of the inimitable 





* Wright, of Derby. 


WEDGWOOD AND BENTLEY. 
ARTES ETRURL£ RENASCUNTER. 

Three of these vases—the historical interest at- 
taching to which it is impossible to overrate— 
are in the ion of Mr. Francis Wedgwood, 
of Barlaston, through whose courtesy I am 
enabled to engrave two. of them for. my readers.: 

are seen in the accompanying engraving, 
from sketches made by myself during the present 





summer, and I have so arranged them as to show 
the inscription on one vase and the group of 
figures on the other. The body, “Basalt,” is 
hard, of a slightly blueish tinge, with the surface, 
of course, like the original Etruscan,“black. On 
this the fi 
in red. vases are ively ten inches, 
and ten and a half inches, in height. Each one 
bears a group—differing from the’ others—of 
Hercules and his companions in the gardens 
of the H ides, on its front; and beneath, 
the appropriate inscription of 


ARTES ETRURIZ RENASCUNTER. 


On the opposite side of each is the inscription 
given above, and around the lid and upper por- 
tion are characteristic and elegant borders. Each 
vase is labelled, in Josiah Wedgwood’s own 
handwriting, “Part of Plate 129, vol. i. of 
Hamilton’s Antiq. Hercules and his Companions 
in the Garden of the ides.” 





Similar vases to these, it is recorded, were de- 





and inscriptions are painted |. 


of October, 1770. document is very frag- 
mentary and 4 pace but, so far as remains, 
is. as follows. The year 1770, it must be borne 
in mind, was the very year” when the Chelsea 
China Works passed by purchase into the hands 
of Duesbury, the owner of the Derby China 
Works, and where, of course, the now muc' - 
—- “ Derby-Chelsea” porcelain was pro- 
‘d* 


On 
W.&B’s 
Acct, 
£s. d. 
0 53 
0120 


: On 
Cash paid at Chelsea for Wages. | rT 
cect. 


1770. 
Oct. 6. John Lawrence, 6 days... 
Timothy Roberts, 6 days 
5. James Bakewell, 6 days . 
' Thos. Blomeley’s Bill ... 
Thos. Hutchings, 6 days 
William Roberts, 4 days. 
Nathl. Cooper, 6 days ... 
William Shuter’s Bi 
Thomas Simcock, 6 days 
Ralph Willcocks, 6 days. . 
Mrs. ° ditto 6 days. 
John Winstanley, 6 days 
. Thomas Barrett,t 5 days 
Thomas Green, 6 days. 
Miss Edwards, 6 days. 
Miss Parkes,} 6 days. 
Mr. Rhodes. 
Ditto for Joe. 
Ditto for Will. 
Ditto for Unwin. 


I have before explained that the partnership of 
Wedgwood and Bentley had reference only to the 
ornamented, not to the useful ware; and it 
will be seen in the above account, that although 
the workmen at Chelsea were employed on both 
branches, the amounts paid them in wages were 
distinguished as on “ Josiah Wedgwood’s ac- 
count,” and as on “ Wedgwood and Bentley’s 
account.” Thus, for instance, John Lawrence, 
for the week —— 6th; is paid for six 
days’ work, at 1s. 9d. a-day, of which 5s. 3d. is 

to “J. W.,” and the other 5s. 3d. to 

“W. & B.” - , 
An immense number of these Etruscan vases, 
&c., were sold both at home and on the 

inent, “ where there is scarcely any museum 
without i of them. As this material is 
ly as durable as that of the original 
vases, we may reasonably predict. that these too 
will find their way to very remote posterity, and 
illustrate the history of our era. Some few of 
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at thig time.” It may 
with truth be said. that the body is fear more 
ique.. It is basaltic, and has 
over the antiques, that whereas 
of a tender, brittle body, this is the 
. It is as durable as mortar 
-which.is the most dyrable that any 
of clay can be made to arrive at. 

i a small teapot, of red 
what is usually called the “ crab-stock 
which bears a written label, stating that 





* For an account of these. works see Art-Journal for 





, 1862, and February and April, 1863. 
Tey ‘or Barnett + Or Parker. — 
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I show on the accompanying engraving, not be- 
cause I place implicit credence in the statement, 
but because it is interesting to note that an ex- 
ample with such a memorandum attached to it 





is preserved at the works. I ought to mention 
that the original spout has been replaced by one 
of metal. 

Mr. Bentley seems to have busied himself, as 
did also Wedgwoo:i, in seeking out all the talent 
which could be rendered available for the pur- 
pees of the manufactory, and in getting together, 

y loan or purchase, impressions of intaglios, 
bas-reliefs, and other specimens of ancient Art. 
And in all this the partners were well and libe- 
rally seconded by people of every rank, who 
appear to have been only too glad to place at 
their dis the treasures of their cabinets. 

In 1769, on the 4th of November, Bentley thus 
writes in one of his interesting letters from 
London :— 


“We have been so much taken up of late with 
fine articles and fine things that I have not had a 
moment to spare, and am in debt to everybody. 
We are every day finding out some ingenious man 
or curious piece of workmanship, all which we en- 
deavour to make subservient to the improvement of 
our taste or the perfection of our manufacture. I 
have not time to name the things that we have 
seen; but one great curiosity I cannot omit, with 
which we have been highly entertained—I mean 
a Chinese portrait modeller, lately arrived from 
Canton ; one of those artists who make the mandarin 
figures that are brought to England, a pair of which 
you may remember to have seen at Mr. Walley’s 
shop. He intends to stay here some years, is in 
the Chinese dress, makes portraits (small busts in 
clay, which he colours), and produces very striking 
likenesses, with great expedition. I have paid him 
three visits, and had a good deal of conversation 
with him, for he speaks some English, and is a good- 
natured, sensible man, very mild in his temper and 
gentle in his motions. His dresses are chiefly of 
satin. I have seen him in crimson and in black. 
The India figures upon the fans are very just resem- 
blances of originals. His complexion is very 
swarthy, but the eyelashes almost always in motion 
His arms are very slender, like those of a delicate 
woman, and his fingers very long; all his limbs 
extremely supple ; his hair is cut off before, and he 
has a long plaited tail hanging down to the bottom 
of his back. He has been with the King and Queen, 
who were much pleased with him, and he is to take 
the portraits of the royal infantry. I have not time 
to be more particular now, but he is far the greatest 
curiosity I have seen. He has ae a-piece 
for his portraits which are very ri 

The patronage of the King and Queen continued 
to be accorded to Wedgwood in all his new in- 
ventions; and this fostering care of his arts was 
of endless and incalculable benefit to him. On 
the 15th of December, 1770, dating from Chelsea, 
where their branch works then were, as I have 
shown, Bentley wrote :— ‘ 


“Last Monday Mr. Wedgwood and I had the 
honour of a long audience of their Majesties at the 
Queen’s palace, to present some bas-reliefs her Ma- 
jesty had ordered, and to show some new improve- 
ments, with whith they were well pleased. They 
expressed in the most obliging and condescending 
manner their attention to our manufacture, and 
entered very freely into conversation on the further 
improvement of it, and on many other subjects. 
The King is well acquainted with business, and with 
the cha-acters of the principal manufacturers, mer- 





chants, and artists; and seems to have the success 
of all our manufactures much at heart, and to un- 
derstand the im of them. The Queen has 
a —a true =e engaging Rag put 
and sweetness of tem an t ever 
had the honour of speaking to.” 

Wedgwood was about this time honoured by 
receiving from the Empress Catherine of Russia 
@ commission of ordi magnitude. He 
was directed to make a very large service of 
Queen’s ware for her Majesty’s use, and to “ paint 
in black enamel upon each piece a different view 
of the seats of the nobility, and other 
remarkable places in this kingdom. Upon every 
piece there was also to be painted the image of a 
green toad or frog, as is elsewhere stated. He 
was very unwilling to di the service with 
this reptile, but was told it was not to be dis- 
pensed with, because the ware was intended for 
the use of a palace that bore its name. The 
idea of such a service was well worthy the mind 
of a sovereign, but the undertaking seemed a 
great one for the powers of an individual manu- 
facturer. The number of views necessary, to 
avoid a repetition of the same subjects, was 
about twelve hundred, and a great proportion of 
them were original sketches. He spent three 
years in making the collection and laces | the 
views upon the pieces of this service, with all the 
correctness of design and drawing that is neces- 
sary to a good picture. The Empress, we have 
been told, was entirely satisfied with the execu- 
tion of this work ; oul no doubt it conveyed to 
her mind a pretty just sentiment of our national 
splendour, ingenuity, and character.” 

A number of very ingenious artists having been 

t together for completing this service, Mr. 

edgwood was very unwilling to part with 
them, and “determined to try whether works of 
such expense would succeed upon his wares, and 
with this view he continued to employ them 
some time afterwards. It is believed, however, 
that their productions of this kind, though un- 
exceptionable in point of merit, have never found 
@ purchaser, even when offered at the exact price 
that the artists were paid for the painting. The 
matter was still EARTHENWARE, and was neglected 
when its modest simple garb was changed for the 

lumes which seemed more properly to belong to 
its superior—porcelain. This was not the only 
occasion that brought so mortifying a reflection 
to the mind of our potter, and induced him to 
defer many designs till, by improving the quality 
of his Queen’s ware, he should make it less inferior 
to its rival.” 

When the Russian service was completed, in 
1714, it was exhibited in London, and caused 
quite a “ sensation ” among people of taste. Thus 
Mrs. Delaney, in a letter to Mrs. Port, 1774, 
says :— 

“T am just returned from viewing the Wedgwood 
ware that is to be sent to the Empress of Russia. It 
consists, I believe, of as many pieces as there are 
days in the year, if not hours. They are displayed 
at a house in Greek Street, Soho, called Portland 
House. There are three rooms below, and two 
above, filled with it, laid out on tables; everything 
that can be wanted to serve a dinner. . The ground, 


the common ware, pale brimstone, the drawings in | 


purple, the borders a wreath of leaves, the middle 
of each piece a icular view of all the remarkable 
places in the King’s dominions, néatly executed. I 
suppose it will come to a princely price: it is well 
for the manufacturer, which I am glad of, as his 
ingenuity and industry deserve encouragement.” 

This magnificent service the Empress showed 
with pride to Lord Malmesbury when he visited 
the Grenouilliére Palace, in 1795.* 

In 1772 Thomas Bentley married for his 
second wife’ Mary Stamford, of Derby, a lady in 

way suited to his taste, and with whom he 

lived a most happy, though short life. The mar- 
riage of Mr. took place at All Saints 
Church, Derby, on the 22nd of June, as will be 
seen from the following extract from the register 
of that ish. It will be noticed that in this 
register he is again described as “of Chelsea,” 
the vm recog the branch works had been 
establi os 


“Thomas Bentley, of Chelsea, in Middlesex, gen- 
tleman and widower, and Mary Stamford, of this 


* A cup and saucer of this “ Empress’s ” is pre- 
served in the splendid museum of Mr. Joseph Mayer, of 





Liverpool. . 


ew 4: spinster, were married in this church by 
icence, the Twenty-second day of June, in the year 
of our. Lord One Thousand Seven Hundred and 
Seventy-two, by me, 
This marriage was solem- 
nised between us in te | 
presence of 
THomas STAMFORD. 
MarTHA STAMFORD.” 


The Stamfords were a family of considerable 
Bentler’ ~ Derby, and the half-brother of Mrs. 
Bentley, omas Stamford the younger, was 
mayor of that borough in 1769. Thomas Stam- 
ford, the father of . Bentley, was twice mar- 
ried, she being the issue of the second rage ; 
His son Thomas was also twice married; by his 
first. wife he had no children, but by his second— 
who was Sarah, the eldest daughter of John 
Crompton, of Chorley Hall, of wide-spread 
and prosperous family of Crompton, to which 
Samuel Crompton, “ the inventor,” Sir Charles 
Crompton, the present respected judge, and the 
families still resident in Derby, in Lancashire, 
and in Yorkshire, belong—he had two daughters, 
one of whom was married to James Cauldwell, 
Esq., of Linley Wood, Staffordshire, and was 
the mother of the gifted and popular authoress 
of “ Emilia Wyndham,” and many other works— 
Mrs. Marsh Caldwell. 

In 1773 Messrs. Wedgwood and Bentley, whose 
London warehouse was in Great Newport Street, 
issued their first catalogue of goods; and as this 
edition is of excessive rarity, I transcribe its 
title-page in full for the p of comparing it 
later on with succeeding editions. It is called— 

“A Catalogue of Cameos, Intaglios, Medals, and 
Bas-reliefs, “with a general — of Vases and | 
other ornaments after the antique ; made by Wedg- 
wood and Bentley, and sold at their rooms in Great 
Newport Street, London. 

“ *Quoniam et sic gentes nobilitantur.’ 
PLIN. lib. xxxv., De vasis fictilibus. 

“London: printed in the year MDCCLXxmI., and 
sold by Cadel, in the Strand; Robson, New Bond 
Street ; and Parker, printseller, Cornhill.” 


This catalogue, which is of much smaller size 
than the later editions, contains sixty pages, in- 
clusive of introduction, &c., and is so curious as 
to be well worth reprinting entire. From the 
introductory portion I make the following im- 
portant quotation, for the pur of enabling 
collectors to arrive at a correct idea of the dates 
of the production of the various wares for which 
he became so celebrated :— 


“The proprietors of this manufactory have been 
encouraged by the generous attention of the nobility 
and connoisseurs to their first essays to give it all 
the extent and improvement they were able, and 
with constant application and great expense they 
have now produced a considerable variety of orna- 


JosH. WINTER, Minr. 


THOMAS BENTLEY. 
Mary STAMFORD. 


| ments in different kinds, the merit of which they 





humbly submit to the judgment of those who are 
best skilled in these subjects. 

“ The variety of new articles which many of their 
respectable friends have not seen, and multitudes of 
persons of curiosity and taste in the works of Art 
have never heard of, render some account or cata- 
logue of them desirable, and even n : but 
many of the articles, and especially the vases, bei 
of such a nature as not to admit of satisfactory pn | 
clear descriptions, several parts of this catalogue can 
only give a slight and general enumeration of the 
classes, without descending to particulars. 

“We shall, however, hope to make the general 
enumeration sufficiently intelligible, and descend to 
—— where the nature of the subjects admits 
of it. : 

“ To give an idea of the nature and variety of the 
productions of our ornamental works, it will be 
n to point out and describe the various com- 
positions of which the forms, &c., are made, and to 
distinguish and arrange the several productions in 
suitable classes. 

“The compositions, or bodies, of which the orna- 
mental pieces are made, may be divided into the 
ae y branches :— 

“TI. A composition of terra-cotta, resembling por- 
phyry, lapis lazuli, jasper, and other beautiful stones, 
of Ped vitrescent or ine class. 

“II. A fine black porcelain, ha nearly the 
same properties as the basaltes, Boreas Bo ahinaie 

a touchstone to copper, silver, and 
in hardness to agate or porphyry. 


of acids, bei 
gold, and eq 

“III. A fine white biscuit ware, or. terra-cotta, 
polished and unpolished.” 
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By this it will be seen that the only three 
varieties of ware introduced up to 1773 were the 
“ terra-cotta resembling , lapis lazuli, 
jasper, and other beautiful rea of the vitres- 
cent or crystalline class,” such as the imitation 
porphyry, marble, and other vases, were com- 
posed of ; the “ fine black in, or basaltes,” 
so largely used for vases, medallions, and 
other ornamental as well as for tea- 
pots, &c.; and the “ white biscuit ware, or terra- 
cotta,” used both in combination with other 
materials in the production of vases, medallions, 
and other decorative pieces, and separately for 
the manufacture of stands and other ornamental 

s. The combination of these two latter 

ies will be called to mird by collectors, per- 
haps, more easily with to medallions t 
otherwise. In these the oval of the plaque was 
frequently made of the black “ basaltes,” and the 
bust of the white jasper, or terra-cotta. The 
effect of this, which is most striking and pleas- 
ing, is shown in the accompanying illustration. 





Another pleasing combination is seen on a 
small but beautifully engine-turned cup, also in 
my own collection, where the cup itself is of 
black and the stand of white. is piece is 
marked on its under side— 

WEDGWOOD 
& BENTLEY. 


s 

In 1773-4 the fourth description of ware which 
I have enumerated in my last chapter was in- 
vented and introduced by Wedgwood, and for 
the first time makes its appearance in the “ Cata- 
logue,” in the second edition, published in 1774, 
where it is thus described :— 

“TV. A fine white terra-cotta, of great beauty and 
ones proper for cameos, portraits, and bas- 
relleir. 


This was the first appearance of, what afterwards, 
as I shall show, became, by constant attention 


and improvement, the most beautiful of all |- 


Wedgwood’s productions—the “ J: ware.” 
It will be perceived that at this date (1774) it 
was simply spoken of as a “fine white terra- 
cotta,” om that it remained for later years to 
produce it with its splendid blue and other 
coloured grounds, with raised white figures and 


ornaments. 
The entry in this it, will thus be 
seen, fixes the introduction of this splendid body 


to 1773-4. In the latest catalogue (1787) this 
variety, which then had attained its highest per- 
fection, is described at greater length as— 


“TV. JaspEr—a white porcelain bisqué of exqui- 
site beauty and delicacy, agers. the pro- 
perties of the basaltes, ve with that of receiving 
colours through its w! substance, in a manner 
which no other, tody, ancient or modern, has been 
known to do. This renders it peculiarly fit for 
cameos, portraits, and all subjects in bas-relief, as 
the ground may be made of any colour throughout, 
without paint or enamel, and the raised figures of a 
pure white.” 


for information in these respects to a view of the 
articles themselves.” 

Acting upon Wi "s excellent advice, 

not in strict chronological order, I 

“refer those” of my readers “ who wish for in- 

formation in these respects, to a view of the 

articles themselves,” in the following engraving 


of a group of jasper ware, from the 
magoilien collection of Mr. S.C. Hall, to which 
I have before referred. The group. exhibits 
a few of the many highly characteristic and 
exquisite examples which have been got together 
at — cost, and with much judgment skill, 
by Hall. 


A further notice of this jasper ware will follow 
in its proper place, later on in this memoir, when 
I enumerate some of the principal varieties 
of ae which were produced in it. 

1774, I have stated, asecond edition of their 
catalogue was issued by Wedgwood and Bentley ; 
‘and in the same year a third edition of the cata- 
logue translated into the French language, was 
also issued. In the succeeding year (1775) a 
re-issue (still called the sean edition) of the 
English catalogue made its a conse- 
quent on the change of the don warehouse 
— Great Newport Street* to Greek Street, 

0. 
peculiarly interesting, as fixing the introduction 
of one or two objects for which Wedgwood be- 
came famous. At the end of the pamphlet is an 
addition of six pages, containing an engraving 
(W. Darling, sc., Newport Street) and an explana- 
tion of his newly-invented ink-stands and eye- 
cups; and with a “conclusion” which, from its 
manly and noble principle, deserves to be per- 
petuated, and which, therefore, I here give :— 


“The apy We of this manufactory hope it will 
ap to those who may have been p to 
attend to its progress, that ever since its establish- 
ment it has been continually improving both in the 
variety and in the perfection of its productions. 


The re-issue of this second edition is| body 


lence of workmanship, is the most frequent and cer- 
tain cause of the rapid decay and entire destruction 
of arts and manufactures. 

“ The desire of selling much in a little time, with- 
out respect to the taste or quality of the leads 
manufacturers and merchants to ruin the reputation 
of the articles which they manufacture and deal in ; 
and whilst those who buy for the sake of a fallacious 
saving prefer mediocrity to excellence, it will be 
impossible for manufacturers either to improve or 

up the quality of their works. 

‘This observation is equally applicable to manu- 
facturers and to the productions of the Fine Arts; 
- - pag is ge a to the —_— than 

e@ former, for tho’ an iece of goods, 
for common use, is always sina ne the best of 
the kind, yet an ordinary and tasteless piece of orna- 
ment is not only dear at any price, but absolutely 
useless and ridiculous. 

“ All works of Art must bear a price in proportion 

to the skill, the taste, the time, the expence, and the 
risque attending the invention and execution of 
them. Those pieces that for these reasons bear the 
-highest price, and which those who are not accus- 
tomed to consider the real difficulty and expence of 
making fine things are apt to a dear, are, when 
justly estimated, the cheapest articles that can be 
purchased; and such as are generally attended with 
much less profit to the artist than those that every- 
calls cheap. 
“There is another mistake that gentlemen who are 
not acquainted with the particular difficulties of an 
art are apt to fall into. They frequently observe 
that a handsome thing may be made as cheap as an 
ugly one. A moment’s reflection would rectify this 
opinion. 

“ The most succesful artists know that they can turn 
out ten ugly and defective things for one that is 
beautiful and perfect in its kind. Even suppose the 
artist has the true idea of the kind of beauty at which 
he aims; how many lame and unsuccesful efforts 
does he make in his design, and every part of it, 
before he can please himself? And suppose one 
piece is well composed and tolerably finished, as in 
vases and encaustic paintings, for instance, where 
every succeeding vase, and every picture, is made not 





“A competition for cheapness, and not for excel- 


Hand, with the same attention , . and diligence as the 
first, how difficult must~it’be to preserve the beauty 
of the first model? . .*- 





Of the productions in this ware Wedgwood 
thus wrote :—* As these are my latest, I hope 
will be found to be m most approved, 
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and they are determined rather to give up the making 
of any article than to le it. They do not 
manufacture for those who estimate works of orna- 
i and who would buy pictures 

at so much a foot. They have been happy in the 
encouragement and support of many illustrious per- 
sons who judge of the works of Art by better prin- 
ciples ; and so long as they have the honour of being 
thus will endeavour to sup and 
improve the quality and taste of their manufactures.” 
This admirable and noble principle it was 
which actuated W: throughout his career, 
and which enabled him to luce 80 many, and 


ee Art; and this prin- 
ciple it was which made him ob wuegiiecaly 


careful that none but the most perfect examples 
should leave his manufactory 


The 
which 


Inketand to. which I have sllnded—to 
Mr. Gladstone has, for simplicity of con- 
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etreation tial oPichanig i sto, gait co wel-ssettted so that I have constant: fears lest my gover- | Green, Mr. Bentley, in partnership with Mr. 
a tribute—was, then, inven Wedgwood in | ness should be laid though I the best | Wi . For his uncommon , for 
besides being | care I can of her,"—-Mr. Bentley, jointly with | his fine taste in the Arts, his amiable character 


1775, and it py borage 
cared for in “cabinets of the curious,” it is 
still to be found in use in many places, and is 
constantly used in the very room, and at tlle 
pa ey ewes ns. ar payne sat at Etruria. 
The “ Eye Cups,” of the composition imi- 
tating various pebbles, and “ sold at one shilling 
a-piece,” were also introduced in the same year. 
At this time, 1755, Richard Champion; of 
Bristol, having in the previous year become 
possessed of the patent of William Cookworthy, 
of Plymouth, for the making of china, applied 
on the 22nd of February, by petition to parlia- 
ment, for an extension of the term of patent 
right in the use of the raw materials—the Cornish 
stone and clay, and the manufacture of porcelain. 
To this plication Wedgwood, on behalf of 


himeelf and the potters of. ‘ordshire, made an 
energetic and determined ition, with, how- 
ever, but ‘ial success. Act was passed, 


extending the patent for an additional fourteen 
years, but leaving potters at liberty to use the 
raw materials discovered by Cookworthy, in the 
egg of any ware other than that of porce- 
ain, and in any proportions other than those 
described in Champion’s sesame which he 
enrolled in September, 1755. 

Having in my “ History of the Peper and 
Porcelain Works at Bristol” * and my “ History 
of the New Hall Porcelain Works at Shelton,” ft 
already detailed the proceedings connected with 
this extension of patent right, and given copies 
of the papers issued by Wedgwood in opposition 
to Champion’s application, it will be sufficient 
for my present purpose to say, that so soon as 
the use of the raw niaterials was, by the Act of 
Parliament on the concession of Champion, 
thrown open to the manufactures of earthen- 
ware, Wedgwood availed himself of the fruit of 


his opposition immediately entering into 
ssn with Mr. Carthew, of St. Austell, in 
ornwall, for the working of the mines of Cornish 


stone, and for the supply of the materials to 
other manufactories betidies his own. 

These mines were worked by Wedgwood to 
the time of his death, and after his decease were 
continued, for at all events some years, his 
successors. I have in my own possession a letter 
dated “ Etruria, May 27, 1795”—a few months 
after the death of great Josiah—and signed 
“ Josiah Wedgwood and Byerley,” which, as it 
gives the price of Cornish clay and stone at that 
period, is particularly interesting. The following 
1s an extract :— 


“We beg leave to acquaint you that we now 
possess and are working the Cornish clay and stone 
mines, that for twenty have been known under 
the name of Wedgwood and Carthew’s. 

“We can very decidedly from our own 
experience of the quality of these materials, which 
are certainly equal to any of the kind. If you should 
be in want of any we shall be very glad to serve you. 

“ The clay will be four guineas bo ton in London, 
Bristol, or Liverpool, the casks included. Wt. 112 lbs. 
to the cwt. in 4 casks of 5 ewt. each. 

“ The stone 30s. per ton at the same places—120 lbs. 
to the cwt.” 


Having thus obtained the use of the Cornish 
stone and clay for himself and brother potters. 
Wedgwood introduced them into his manufactory 
with marked success, as is particularly evident 
in hie glee, ond in, the bate te ee 

In 1776 Thomas Bentley visited Paris, being 
away from his London duties for seven weeks. 
His journey was “ professedly a journey of ex- 
pense and amusement, without much attention 
to business,’ but he nevertheless contrived to 
mix up business conveniently with it, and to 
return richer in decorative ideas, and in im- 
pressions of gems, &c., from different cabinets. 
And here it may not be out of place to say that 
in this same year,—the year in which he writes, 
“We have Mr., Mrs., and Miss Wedgwood, with 
their servants, with Miss Oates (I presume sister 
to his first wife, Hannah Oates) and Miss Stam- 
ford (sister to the then Mrs. Bentley), in the 
house, besides five clerks and our own scervants ; 





* Art-Journal for November and December, 1863, pp. 
213—17 and 236—40. 
+ Art-Journal for January, 1864. 





his friend the Rev. David Williams, one of the 


founders of a on principles con- 
sonant with Mr. 's feelings, at Chelsea, 

a“ Li on the Universal Principles 
of Morality and Religion,’ This establishment 
at Chelsea would. ; bly, to have been 
formed on somewhat similar principles to that of 


the “ + ” at I iverp ool. 

In Th Wi and Bentley issued a 
fourth edition their catalogue; and in = 
a ear again published it translat 
into the ooh he ane copy of this re- 
markably scarce publication, issued at Amsterdam 
in this year, 1778, is in my own possession, 
and is particularly interesting in many respects. 
By its title-page it ap 


pears ‘that the t 
‘Lambert Van Veldhuysen. The ar to 


be sold by “ Wedgwood en Bentley, en verkogt 
in hun in de Groote wae 
Straat te Londen, en by Lambertus Van Veld- 
huysen, Alleen in de» Zeven Provintien, in’s 
Konigs Waapen, le Amsterdam.” In the follow- 
ing year, 1779, a sixth edition of the French 
catalogue, and a fifth of the English one, were 
a9 ished. This latter is interesting as being the 
edition issued by Wedgwood and Bentley. 
In it only the four varieties of bodies are named, 
showing clearly that the “Bamboo” and the 
4 ase pel of later hace ng The 
“ Jasper” was , too, apparen ill in its in- 
fancy, and is not described asin pe fesaghark wild 
to which I shall have occasion yet to refer. 
Somewhat before this period—but I cannot 
speak with certainty to the year—Wedgwood 
and Bentley en the services of John Flax- 
man, then a young and unktiown man, and to 
his fostering care, to no inconsiderable extent, 
did the sculptor owe his name and his 
imperishable fame. It was the employment he 
received from Wedgwood which for years “ kept 
the wolf from his door,” and enabled him to live 
while he worked his way up in Art. It was this 
employment which ena him to earn mon 
to take a home for himself, and to plant in it 
that blessing and joy of his life, his wife, Ann 
Denman, a ich also helped him on to lay 
by money to visit Rome, and rey fos works of 
the great masters. It would be highly interesting 
to compile a list of all the and medallions, 
and bas-reliefs of one kind or other which Filax- 
man produced for Wedgwood. A complete list 
of this- kind, however, there is little hope of 
getting . §So far as may be done I 
urpose doing at a future time. For the present 
F shall content myself with the pleasure of giving 
my readers, a little later on in the present chapter, 
copies of some of Flaxman’s original bills for 
models and drawings, which will be of no incon- 
siderable service to collectors of Wedgwood ware. 
In 1780, on the 26th of November, Thomas 
Bentley, the friend and partner of Josiah Wedg- 
wood, died at his residence at Turnham Green, 
near London, and his burial is thus recorded in 
the parish register of Chiswick, where he was 
interred on the 2nd of December— 
“ Burials, 1780. 
“Thomas Bentley. December 2nd, in the Church.” 
In the St. James’s Chronicle the following 
brief but telling notice of his death — 
“ Died, on Sunday, at. his house on 


eM’ Wepo 


1782. 


April 28. Moulding a Turin.............ccseesecceesseseees 
Moulding a Bust of Mr. & Mrs. Siddons .. 
A Cast of a Fragment by Phidias ........... 


83. 
Sept. 6. 





PORES EEE ES TEP EOE EOE SOE EES TESS EEE SEEESE SES EER EEE EES 


SOOO CO HEE EEE E EE HESS EES EOS SESE EE EET EEE EEEEES EEE EES ESD 


SCOOT S OES SHEE EEE EEE ES EEE ESS EROS ESSE ESSE SES EES 


in private life, and his ardent zeal for the pros- 
srity of his country, he was justly admired, and 


will be most seriously regretted by all who 
had the -pleasure of knowing wg Ae ot a 
character.” ' 


Mr. Bentley was buried, as I have alread 
stated, at Chiswick, where a tablet romesynanee 
to his memory. This monument, “the joint 

uction of Stuart, who published the well- 
nown splendid work on Athens, and Scheemakers, 
the artist who executed the monument to Shak- 
in Westminster Abbey,” exhibiting a. sar- 
eophagus, with medallion of Bentley, and boys 
belding inverted torches, bears the following 
touching and admirable inscription :— 


THOMAS BENTLEY, 
Born at Scrapton, in Derbyshire, Jan. 1st, 1730. 
He married Hannah Oates, of Sheffield, in the Year 1754: 
Mary Stamford, of Derby, in the Year 1772; 
who survived to mourn her loss. 
He Died Nov. 26th, 1780. 
Blessed with an elevated and comprehensive understanding, 
Informed in variety of science ; 


He possessed : 
e 
- A Sunt sae 
: ive Diliti ee 
Guided by the most expansive philanthropy, 
were employed 
In forming and executing plans for the public good : 
ee 
With the freedom of a philosopher. 


He acted 
With the integrity of a virtuous citizen. 


The monument bears the names “Stuart Inv‘. 
Scheemaker Sculpt.” ; 
Mr. Bentley died childless. By his first wife 
I believe he had one infant, which died in its 
first. year; by his second iage he had none. 
And thus his name, as well as his pure and re- 
fined taste, his brilliant intellect, and his blame- 
less and philanthropic life, died with him. Mrs. 

Bentley, who survived her husband many 
after a time it appears removed to Gower Street, 
where she died. 

In 1781, Pen age on the death of Thomas 
Bentley, the London stock, so far as related to 
the ip of Messrs. Wedgwood and Bent- 
ley, was sold at Christie’s, the sale occupying 
twelve days. / 

I have spoken just now of Flaxman’s connection 
with Wedgwood, and I am fortunately enabled 
here to introduce, in their chronological place, 
some original bills—never before made public— 
of Flaxman’s, which are extremely important 
and valuable as showing the prices then. paid 
to that afterwards t artist, and as enabling, 
so far as they go, collectors to know which pieces 
were really the productions of his master mind. 
And here let me say that it is a fixed belief—a 
belief in which I fully share— that Flaxman 
for a time modelled at Etruria, in one of the 
rooms shown in the view just given of the Black 
Works. _ The prices paid to him as a youn 
man, it will be seen, were really handsome pe 
liberal when the time and other matters are con- 
sidered. 

I have thought it well to illustrate, to some 
extent, these important and highly interesting 
bills, so as to enable my readers to authenticate 
such examples as may be in their collections. 
The first bill, now before me, is as follows :— 
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resident of bras og Taco yo 
ad said to him—* So, Tam you 
are married. If so, sir, I tell you, you are ruined 


for an artist.” ; 
“ Oct. 28th, 1782, Wardour Street, 


corate the sides of tea-pots. No. 1 & 2 are intended 
to go intirely round a tea-pot of a flat shape, except 
where the handle end spout interruptthem. I have 
therefore made stories for each side ; the first 
is ‘ Blind Man’s Buff,’ the second is the ‘ Game of Mar- 
bles,’ 3 & 4 are the ‘ Triumph of id,’ to be disposed 
in a similar manner on the sides of round & upright 
tea-pots. When you return the sketches to be m 

from, be p! to give instructions concerning the 
size and other particulars. Mrs. Flaxman 
ee her respects to Mrs. & Miss Wedgwood and 

ourself. 
: “ And I have the honour to remain, Sir, 
“ Your obliged Servant, 
“ JoHN FLAXMAN.” 


The desi for groups for the tea here 
spoken of 8 Soames were m and no 
doubt will be familiar to some collectors. The 
same groups were also introduced into other 
pieces, of various sizes. And here let me say a 
word or two on a matter of interest to 
collectors, but on which, ortunately, not 
having the practical knowledge, they possess but 
as scanty information. 
have often heard it remarked what an enor- 
mous cost it must have been to produce models 
of the same p in so many different sizes, from 
seven or eight, or even more, inches in height, 
down to the most minute and exquisite little gem 
of three quarters or half an inch in height; and I 
have heard the remark, from those who had care- 
fully examined them, repeatedly made, of how 
marvellous it was that.in producing so many sepa- 
rate models of the same subject, such strict and 
unerring fidelity should have preserved in all 
their details. is reduction, my readers will be 
glad to learn, is uced the action of fire, 
and this—one of the wo ul properties of 
heat, with all of which in their effect on the 
form, size, colour, &c., the successful potter 
must be thoroughly acquainted—is one of the 
nicest and most i ; 
master eye of the ucer has to accomplish. 
The properties of di t claysin their 
no less than in their combinations for the pro- 
sug of different a Gomenks be = colours, 
ve to be understood thoroughly manu- 
facturer, who has to on the of 
heat to which his wares must be subj to 


portionate to 
which it has to 


I will suppose 
mould is taken 


be 


i 
: 


bi 
F 


i 


the composition 

which it was subjected, shrink as m 

eighth. So that into the 

soft state of eight inches, would come out hardened 

only seven inches in height, and being shrunk 
ily, its entire 

tails would be 

being taken from this, and a clay squeeze 

‘the matrix of seven inches being again 

to the sone Seek piece 

come out measuring 

and an eighth—and so on; each 

is proportion 0! / 

its then size being preserved. It will thus 

that with care and experience reductions to almost 

any size may be : 


B. 
. 
3 


ee ee ing, pro- | 
body and to the degree of to 





' 
| 


ion of loss of one eighth of 3 





The next bill of Flaxman’s, which I have the 
good fortune to producethrough thekind courtesy 








of Messrs. Wedgwood, is one of great: importance, 
= ~: statement i accounts from a4 11th, 
after his marriage, down to August 
10th, 1787, the time when he and his true help- 
mate set off to Rome to study the great masters, 
and to prove to Reynolds and the world “that 
wedlock is for a man’s good rather than for his 
harm.” 
Mr. Wepewoop, 
' ‘To J. Fraxman, Jun. 
Jaly 11 Two Drawi jaa. e 
an 
Owl & a Griffin's Head Seite 03 0 
A portrait of Mr Herschel...... 22 0 
A Dr Buchan ...... 220 
Oct.12. A an officer from a 
print, for a pbiminnce sc seb 212 6 
A drawing of a Cap of 
Liberty & a flame ............ 010 
» 30. A figure of a Fool for Chess... 1 5 0 
Dec. 13. A drawing of the Shield, Crest, 
and Arms of Sir N. Nugent 0 2 6 
» 18. Grinding the edges of six snuff 
: boxes for the Spanish Am- 
RPI co ccactsnissesserceccce 015 0 
1784. 

Jany. 24, A model in wax of Captain aa 6 
Feby. 3. A———————. of DrJohnson 2 2 0 
A print of the Dr for assistance 

in the model ............000+ *0 2 6 
Mar. 21. A bas relief of boysin wax ... 11 0 6 
A portrait of C, Jenkinson Esq. 2 2 0 
Two drawings for the Manu- , 
facturer’s AMS .........+0000+ 015 0 
A third for the Manufacturer’s 
a Arms ........ Sone eal 050 
. Three days em in draw- 
toy SEbcolat caaen,. Cher : 
8 RE 
» 4&2. Abas relief in Wax of Veturia 
& Volumnia entreating Co- 
SOUR” cccotacagesgocacctibeete 99 0 
Jan. 14. A portrait of Govr. Hastings... 3 3 0 
Mar. 8. A drawing of Chess Men ...... 6 6 0 
‘An Outlinefora Lamp&Stand 010 6 
Cutting the curved sides of two 
ornamental friezes parallel 3 
Rat BME oi ccsscdccossessioas 0 97 
April 29. A drawing of a Chimney piece 010 6 
July 23. A ditto from that in Mr - 
wood’s show-room, & several 
mouldings drawn at large... 1 1 0 
Aug. 8th. A mason’s time taking down a 
Chimney piece ............. 0 2 0 
A labourer at do., do............. 01 3 































A drawing of an Arm & Olive 
bran 














Si net. cettnscecemnaadiantasere 020 
Novr. 23.’ A model of the King of Sweden 2 2 0 
Decr. Mr & Mrs Meermans portraits 5 5 0 
hee Four patterns for Steel frogs... 010 0 
Jany. 16. A model of Peace preventing 
Mars from bursting the door 
of Janus’s Temple ............ 15 15 0 
A packing case ..........0...0000 010 
Drawing of an Oak branch for 
; the border of a plate......... 0 3 0 
March 26. A model of Mercury uniting the 
hands of England & France 13 13 0 
A a ee ae 01 6 
A ng of a R. H 
and Bloody Hand ............ 02 0 
June 1. A model of the Queen of Por- 
UME ncvotcccoscatapnensetescoce 33 0 
June 11. marble Chimney piece con- 
taining 5 ft. 11 in. at £1 180 
eo Poe esgpiaaag 2 : ; 
asonry & polishing ......... 
COPWEIE “cvscnsecescveescccccccce 60 0 
f A marble Chimney piece con- 
taining 5ft. 3in. ............ 919 6 
Masonry and polishing ...... 21 4 0 
Twenty four Tinned Cramps... 012 0 
Seven ing cases, 7s. 6d., 
7s. 11d., 7s, 2d., 6s. 9d.,5 2 8 5 
5s. 6d., 7s. 6d., 88. 1d....... 
Is 2 10 
0 6 
0 
9 
Taking d Chi i 0 5 q 
ng down a Chimney piece 
Cutting Tiles ................s000 050 
Cases for the chimney piece ... 0 19 64 
Augst. 10. A bas-relief of Hercules in the 
Hesperian Garden ............ 23 0 0 
£188 4 2 
Cr 116 11 9 
£71 14 5 
Received on account of this Bill 
1785. £8. d. 
Masel DE, sitevecisiicincs stisiessbiscteecteRsied 25:0 0 
Mtns: BD. ise ctaindeniiseine viochasseitenssosints 25 0 0 
1787. 
SORE... We, pahoogepsdesbnaand caters yvonsnsessseees 50 0 0 
MIME, :. T= sthtctntercascquonniigetagiines verses 10 0 0 
By Amount of Goods ......... 611 9 
£116 11 9 
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the 10th of August, 1787—I immediately | and August, in that year, Flaxman had received | help the frugal couple in the oe for, 

ious to his Ge hens doen two sums of £50 and £10 on account, and that and the expenses of, their journey to Italy. ; 
which period this bill was a general statement of there was still due to him a balance of £71 14s. 5d., In illustration of this bill I have thought it 
accounts, and more than probably the last which | making al a sum of £113 14s. 5d. received | well to give engravings of some of Flaxman’s 
passed between them. ¥ cspaun that in July | by him in autumn—a nice little amount to | productions contained in its items, and for that 





MRS. MEERMAN. MRS. SIDDONS. MR. MEERMAN. 





KING OF SWEDEN. THE QUEEN OF PORTUGAL. DR. BUCHAN, C. JENKINSON. 


perpen have selected the above. Of the medal- | dilapidated condition, At Etruria also are ori- ; While speaking of Mr. Marjoribanks and his 
ions therein charged I give those of Herschell, | ginal wax models by Lady Temple and others, | collection of the original models, it may be well 
Buchan, Jenkinson, the King of Sweden, the | and innumerable models, moulds, and impressions | to take the opportunit, of saying a word or two 
Queen of Portugal, Mr. and Mrs. Meerman, and | of gems, intaglios, seals, medals, and every con- | on his collection of Wedgwood ware in general. 
Mrs. Siddons. ese form a remarkably charac- | ceivable variety of ornament that could assist the | At his seat at Guisachan, Inverness-shire, that 
teristic and interesting series of the works of this t mind of the master in the arrangement of | gentleman has devoted two rooms to the works 
great artist. Of bas-reliefs, for use in various | his designs, and in extending the advantages of | of the great potter, in which the walls, bookcases, 
ways, I give an engraving on the preceding page | his manufacture. | and other pieces of furniture are decorated with 
of ‘Peace preventing Mars from bursting the 
Door of Janus’s Temple,’ for which Flaxman 
was paid fifteen guineas. In my next chapter I 
shall give an engraving, ‘Mercury uniting the 
Hands of England and France,’ for which he 
received thirteen guineas ; and alsoa fac-simile of 
his exquisite drawing of the chessmen, preserved 
at Etruria, for which drawing he charged six 
Ferd in the bill just given. Of these chessmen 
shall have more to say presently. 

In the possession of Mr. Dudley Coutts Mar- 
joribanks, M.P., who is the fortunate owner of a 
splendid and valuable collection of Wedgwood 
ware, are thirty-two of the original models in 
wax, on slate, of bas-reliefs by Flaxman and other 
artists, Italian and French, made for Wedgwood. 
This series of models passed into the hands of Mr. 
Marjoribanks a few years ago by purchase, from 
one branch of the Wedgwood family. Amongst 
these are the ‘ Death of Adonis,’ the ‘ 
of Achilles,’ and a number of other similar ical 
subjects, besides bacchanalian and other groups. 
Portions of one of these models for a plaque 
(19 inches long by 10 inches in height) of cupids, 
_ masks and ivy above, are shown - the 
following engravings. are exquisitely, but 
at the same time saline be modelled in red 
wax on a slab of slate. In Mr. Marjoribanks’ 
possession are also a pair of beautifully-designed 


| 





crocus jardinieres, of a delicate and lovely pink ie ——— 
and white, on which these very figures are intro- " a: — aT. 3 
duced. ues, medallions, &c., inlaid with great taste. |‘The Graces erecting the Statue of Cupid,’ 


At Etruria some of Flaxman’s original models | His collection contains many choice examples of 
in wax, on slabs of slate, are also still preserved. | the different wares produced by Wedgwood 
One of these is the ‘M uniting the Hands | including, among the jaspers, the cele 
of England and France,’ of which I have just |‘ Dancing Nymphs,’ the ‘ M / of . c 

The original wax models of some of | from Sir William Hamilton’s original, the ‘Muses | vases, with signs of the zodiac, and Tnelading 
laxman’s chessmen are also still in being, | with Apollo,’ the ‘ Fall of Phaeton,’ ‘The In- | procession, 21 inches high, *- incl 
though, unfortunately, in a very fragmentary and | fant Academy,’ after Sir Joshua Reynolds,  petlostals, de 


‘Diana visiting Endymion,’ from the Capitol 
, | at Rome, and many fine vases, indluding s rare 
| vase in seme ery 18} inches high, 
a pair of magnificent black and white 


i 
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In 1782 (May 9th and 16th). Josiah Wedgwood 
communicated 
of “an attempt 
suring the higher degrees of» Heat, 
heat up to the 


wards not only into The French, bu 
into the Dutch iage. In the same month 





were in May of that year.. This portrait of 
Josiah Wedgwood has been engraved, first by 
W. Holman in 1787, and secondly by John 
Taylor Wedgwood in 1841. It has also been 
repeatedly copied in wood for illustration of 
fugitive notices. The portrait of Mrs. Wedg- 
wood has not, I believe, been engraved. 





rtrait of Sir Richard Arkwrigh' 
ieve, others. It is sad to know that, after 
death of the “ great Josiah,” these pictures, being 


* This 





Papel ech presented to oe 
in the Feb ieaa woe siaeadal to iis fellow ckioene 


of one who, by his and 








30, 1782) he was proposed as a Fellow of 


(Ma: 
the .. His election took place on 
the 16th of January, 1783, and he was admitted 


Pes ee 
is year Si ua inted the 
well-known portrait of Wedgwood, a also one 
of Mrs. Wedgwood. The sittings, as 

by Sir Joshua’s own pocket weinepaniion kedhe 





. Wedgwood, besides being a judge of 
pointing, was 8 cordial and fuel tren of Art. 

right, of Derby, received commissions from 
him for several paintings, among which were the 
following :—‘ A Moonlight Scene with the Lady 
in Comus,’ the ‘Maid of Corinth,’ ‘Penelope 
unravelling the Web—Moonlight,’* and a fine 





consigned to the care of some one, were lost to 

the family. 

Royal Society Some Exper Seetets tthe Onboes 
iety “ iments on 

Friabilis Nigro Fusca of Da Costa ere Fos., 


p- 102), and called by the miners in Derbyshire 








important Lae Stig | 
energy, mainly contributed to the —- extension 4 
success of Cotion June, 1 3.7 : 


Black Wadd,” which, like the former, was printed 
in the “Philosophical Transactions.” At the 
same time Wedgwood exhibited to the Society 
several specimens of the products of these expe- 
riments. 

Continuing, in midst. of all his manufacturing 
be yea and his experiments in other branches 
0 LS geet his researches into heat, Wedg- 
wood, in 1784, communicated to the Royal 
Society ipeineed in the Philosophical Transac- 
tions), “ An attempt to compare and connect the 

for strong fire with common mer- 
curial ones ;” and this he supplemented two years 
later by “ additional the highes d on a Thermo- 
meter for measuring t i degrees of heat.” 
His observations m4 thermometers were also pub- 
lished ively as pamphlets, in the French 


and in the Dutch lan 


In 1785, a “Cham 3 Manufacturers ” (or 
Chamber of Commerce) was established in Lon- 
don, “to watch over their interests at large, as 
one aggregate. The. meeting at which this 
“Chamber of Manufacturers” was established 
was i over by Sir Herbert Mackworth. 
The first point of importance which this chamber 
had to consider—and which it considered imme- 
diately on its formation—was thethen all-engross- 
ing subject of the commercial negotiations with 
Ireland as to the admittance of Irish linens into 
Great Britain duty free, without a corresponding | 
admittance of British on the same terms 
into that country. A Committee of the Chamber 
was formed, of which it would appear Josiah 
Wedgwood was chairman. At all events, the 
minutes, now lying before me, of the special 
committee, are signed by him on its behalf. 

In this year, 1785, wood, ever inventing 
and ever improving, introduced a “ jasper dip,” 
in which the clay vessels were “ dipped,” and so 
received a coating of Jasper instead of being 
formed of that body throughout. This improve- 
ment being made, was opted for the whole, 
with but occasional exceptions, of the jasper 
goods, and has continued to be used to the pre- 
sent time. Its adoption rendered an increase in 
the price of the finished goods necessary, and the 
amount of that increase is seen by the following 
extract from on conga: e. sie 26 The 
new jasper, white within, wi the only sort 
made in future; but as the ciekenauie ip is 
nearly double, the price must be raised. I think 
it must be about 20 per cent. Nov. 21, 1785.” 

Collectors will, from this fact; be able to know 
that, as a general rule, vases made of jasper body 
throughout, were made before 1785, while those 
white inside were of subsequent production, down 
to the year 1858, when “solid jasper” body again 

to be used, wan = made. ‘“ 
ving now brought down my history to an 
Saneieten period—the Subeiadination of the « j 
dip”—I close my chapter, to resume the narrative 
in my next with the circumstances attending the 
death of Wedgwood’s relation and partner, 
Thomas Wedgwood.* 





THE NATIONAL GALLERY AND 
THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 





Stxcz our last remarks on this subject were in 
type, the question has engaged the attention of 
both Houses of Parliament, but nothing definite 
has been determined on ; and, in all probability, 
with the attention of the Government—we are 
writing now early in July, and, of course, totally 
ignorant of what may transpire between this 
iod and the end of the month—fully occupied 
matters of political moment, the session 
will pass over without any action being taken. 
A few evenings after the House of Commons had 
somewhat unceremoniously rejected the p 

sition of the Government for a grant of £10,000 


! towards the erection of a National Gallery at 


Burlington House—reference to which was made 
in our last number—Mr. Cowper, in reply to 

uestions put to him, said there would no 
difficulty in the removal of the 1 Academy 
to Burlington House ; that the lemy was in 





possession of competent means, and was prepared 
* To be continued, 
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to da ion of its wealth in providing a 
ne : vallary om the cite, if there should be 
an entrance from Piccadilly. The cost of a 
ee eee eee 
£80,000. If the Academy, to whom it seemed tp 
be quite immaterial w! it remained where it 
is or removed to Barli House, had been 
ee a the whole of the building in 
algar members would have con- 
fr tar cy ty ptaaeet, faabar br oiving ie toe 
in any wa leased, eit: iving it to- 
wands thé new gallery, or in expeniling the in 


in prercacryy Sed acades of the edifice they 6 
present hold. ore, as regarded the Academy 
there was no difficulty, but with respect to the 
interests of the public, there were certain con- 
siderations requiring much attention. The edifice 
in Trafalgar Square would, al , be inade- 
quate to accommodate suitably the whole of the 
national pictures, including, of course, those at 
Kensington, for the rooms in which these hang, 
and where they are now inconveniently coveden, 
have a smaller superficial area of floor than the 
rooms occupied by the Academy ; and to provide 
space for all the country now , and: for 
a it may have hereafter, Mr. Co stated 
it would be necessary to acquire a 
if not the whole; of the area in the deat’ the 
National Gallery. The of the site, he 
said, could not be estimated at less than £300,000; 
whether this sum is intended to include the neces- 
pr alterations and the extension of the present 
gal ery was not stated; but we Fagen it must, 
or it cannot be conceived that the ground alone, 
which, if we are not mistaken, is principally the 
gh J of Government, would be valued at so 
rge an amount. And so the matter has been 
allowed to rest, for the present, in the House of 
Commons. , 

On the 25th of June, Earl Stanhope, in the 
House of Lords, called attention to the present 
position of the Royal Academy, and inquired 
what was the intention of the Government with 


respect to the recomthendations’ of the recent |. 


commission, of which he was chairman. His 
lordship, in stating the case, recapitulated to the 
House the evtnslaal points embodied in the report 
of the Royal Commissioners, and was followed 
p Lord St. Leonard’s, who remarked upon the 
able paper the Academy had put forth in answer 
to that of the Commissioners, and alluded espe- 
cially to the suggestion of a lay element in the 
Academic body,’ a proposition which, in his 
opinion, would be a’ great source of dissension. 
Lord Taunton deprecated ministerial interference 
in the affairs of the Academy, and trusted that 
the Government would not frame any tions 
which it should be compulsory on the Academy 
to adopt. He thought the Commissioners had 
made some very valuable suggestions, and that 
they had been met ins fair and candid spirit by 
the Academy. His Lordship advocated the intro- 
duction of non-professionals as an advantage, 
because it would provide a sort of communication 
between the artistic body and the public, and 
would counteract the narrow spirit inseparable 
from all close professions. . He trusted that while 


the Government ed to the Academy such , 


t be thought desirable, it 


improvement as m 


would deal with the institution in a large and | 


liberal spirit, and not attempt to force upon it 
any conditiens which would interfere with its 
independence. If the latter course were attempted, 
the Academy would act wisely in declining to 
accept such aid, and in falling upon its own 
resources. Lord Houghton considered the Aca- 
demy ought to be approached in a manner con- 
sistent with its ep. and independence, and 
not with any tone of patro ; he was in favour 
of the introduction of the lay element into its 
constitution, and that the members had 
this question in a spirit showing they-were for- 
of the origin of the institution, which 
sprung from a of Ps emmereg known by the 
name of the Society of Dilettanti. He instanced 
the case of the British Museum, which, whatever 
its defects, was, on the whole, well conducted by 
a number of gentlemen who were not professi 
men of letters, but dilettanti ; in the interests of 
the Academy itself, he would urge upon the 
members the reconsideration of their opinion on 
this matter: His Lordship ‘the idea 
of giving to the Associates the same authority as 














the Academicians themselves, as there ought to be 
a ss of power between the two — 
at present the governing body was’ too large, 
he did not wish to md ths “senabere increased. 
The Duke of Rutland highly approved of the 
recommendation that the Academy exhibition 
should be open gratuitously to the public on 
Saturdays, for, though artists themselves, and 
even many others, might choose to visit or study 
in the National Gallery, the people could better 
understand and appreciate works contained 
in the Academy; because the —* smartly: 
were more familiar to their minds. rd Har- 
dinge hoped that the President of the Council 
would be able to state that negotiations were 
taking place with the Royal y to remove 
from ! rox ga Square to Burlington House, and 
he remarked upon the inconveniences, arising out 
of limited that now existed both in the 
National and the Schools of the Academy. 
As a member of the Commission appointed to 
investigate this matter, he was of opinion that 
the preponderance of evidence the Acade- 
micians was in favour of introducing the lay 
element. His Lordship approved of the recom- 
mendation which would give the new Associates 
a status inthe senate of poco Ss @ means 
to remove from it the stigma of being a close 
corporation, which its enemies had for a long 
time insisted upon. Jt would be i ible, he 
said, to separate the Academy from the Government 
of the day, unless it was agreed upon that though 
the Government gave it a lodging at the public 
ense, it was to have no control over it at all. 
Lord Overstone ted that the vote for Bur- 
lington House had been rejected by the Commons, 
and thought that the less the Government inter- 
fered with the Academy the better. 

The President of the Council, Earl Granville, 
in concluding the discussion, said the report of 
the Commissioners had been referred to the Royal 
Academy, which had, in et Se an ad- 
dress to her Majesty, who t the question 
to the consideration of the Government. The 
House of Commons had rejected the p to 
leave the Academy in Traf: uare, with en- 
larged space, and to that decision the Government 
bowed. Nothing would be more unwise than for 
the Government to take upon itself the lation 
of the Fine Arts; but without doing that it might 
usefully insist upon certain regulations calculated 
to. popularise the Academy, and make it more 
efficient for public purposes, in return for the 
facilities which it received. Government had not 
had time to consider these details, and he could 
not give a pledge as to any particular course they 
might take. 

t is quite evident, from the almost unanimous 
tone of the debate, that the House of Peers, like 
the House of Commons, adheres to the opinion 
expressed by the latter assembly, with respect to 
the retention of the National Gallery in ee 
os and the removal of the Academy e 
where. But Government, alarmed at the expen- 
diture involved by such a shrinks from 
enforcing it; and it may be presumed the Aca- 
demy will not move unless compelled, and thus 
the matter has come to a dead lock. Why does 
not the latter take the initiative, and thus assert 
its independence? The site of Burlington House 
would, it is presumed, be readily granted, the 
only equivalent for the gift being that the Govern- 
ment should have some control over its proceed- 
ings, some voice in the management of its schools, 
especially, so as to render them what they ought 


to be but never have been, ‘a School of Art suited | and 


to the requirements of a great, wealthy, and 
enlightened nation. But what is wanted as m 
as, if not more, than anything else in this country, 
is some one at the head of all our great educa- 
tional departments—a Minister of Instruction, if 
you choose to give him the name, not a political 
minister, removable with every change of Sevens 
ment, but a man of station, of great intelli 

— Senin aight ae ~ — 
and judgment would carry weight, and who 

be invested with authority to control and direct 
our public educational institations. 
Unfortunately the “noble lords” and “ honour- 
able gentlemen” who discuss these questions in 
parliament know little or nothing of the actual 
working of our Art-schools; while they who 
could “ tell all about them,” are generally silent. 


SELECTED PICTURES. 





FROM THE SHEEPSHANKS CALLERY. 





THE TEMPTATION OF ANDREW MARVELL. 
C. Landseer, R.A., Painter. J. Stancliffe, Engraver. 


Loox1ne at this picture simply as a work of Art, 
and without reference, ore, to the historical 
truth of the narrative, as the artist has thought 
fit to illustrate the story, there is much to com- 
mend in it. Andrew Marvell, a young gentleman 
ga education and family, but possessed of 
lit of 90 Eee eee member of par- 
liament for Hu in the reign of Charles IIL.; and 
it has been said he was maintained in London by 
his constituents “for the service of the public.” 
His opposition to the profligacy and corruption 
of the court and administration was so strong 
and determined, that an attempt was made by 
the Government to bring him over, by means of 
bribery, to its side. The story has been told in 
various ways by historians and biographers; Mr. 

8 version, whose authority, however, is 
not stated, ap ‘as follows in the catalogue 
of the Royal y for 1841, when the picture 
was exhibited :— 


“ Andrew Marvell represented Kingston-upon- 
Hull in the parliament of Charles’ TL’s time, 
with whose lively conversation the Merry Mo- 
narch was much delighted; and the next morn- 
ing, after eres ay evening in Marvell’s society, 


the King sent the Lord Treasurer Danby with 
a parti from himself, and to request 
his ce of a thousand guineas. Marvell 


lodged on the second floor in a court near the | 
Strand. His lordship found him writing, and 
delivered his errand. ‘Pray what had I for 
dinner yesterday?’ said Marvell, appealing to 
his servant. ‘A shoulder of mutton, sir’ ‘ Gnd 
what have I to-day?’ ‘The remainder hashed.’ 
‘ And to-morrow, my lord, I shall have a sweet 
blade-bone broiled; and I am sure, my lord, his - 
Majesty will be too tender in future to bribe a 
man with golden apples who lives so well on the 
viands of his native country.” The Lord Trea- 
surer withdrew with smiles, and Mr. Marvell 
sent to his bookseller for the loan of a guinea.” 

The sae as thus related, has the air of 
improbability on its very surface, though based 
on First of all, it is not likely that the 
king, eccentric as he was, would seek the com- 
pany, and find pleasure in the society, of a man 
who constantly opposed both him and his mea- 
sures. But Mr. Landseer has even gone beyond 
the narrator, by making the courtier offer the 
bribe—a of gold lies on the table—in the 
presence of his two attendants and of Marvell’s 
own gene The mca mg , it may be assured, 
was too a politician to perpetrate so o 
an attempt upon the independence of one ater 
incorruptibility was notorious: had the “honour- | 
able member ” felt the least desire to accept the 
money, the offer, under such circumstances, must 
at once have ensured its refusal. Danby had 
been a fellow-collegian with Marvell at Cam- 
bridge, and visited him under the pretence of 
renewing his acquaintance ; at parting, he slipped 
into his hand an order on the Treasury for the 
sum named. When Marvell saw what it was, 
he called in the boy who waited on him, and then 
followed some such conversation as that related : 
this is the generally accepted version. 

Artists and poets are permitted certain licenses, . 
Mr. Landseer must be allowed what he has 


been to take here. The merit of the 


uch | work consists chiefly in the individuality of each . 


its ble ion, and in the ex- 
seats cublel siihiabe im-which Voth thay und 
all the accessories are painted ; in colour, too, it 
is good.. There is a quiet dignity in the manner 
of the incorru _. senator very suitable to the 
occasion, and strongly to the almost 
obsequious address of the courtier, who, by the 
way, appears suitably attended by some of his 
royal master’s favourite spaniels, the celebrated 
| «King Charles” On the opposite side of 
| the table to that Danby is seated stands 
| one of the clerks of the Treasury, with another 
j bag of gold in his hand, an additional bribe 
probably, in case of the first failing. 
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BRITISH ARTISTS : 
THEIR STYLE AND CHARACTER. 


WITH ENGRAVED ILLUSTRATIONS. 





No. LXXIV.—WILLIAM JAMES GRANT. 

OTH curious and instructive it is to watch the 
first i of genius, whatever direction it 
takes, in mind—to notice their 
"ay wet ing, and the means resorted to 
or development. The sight of a noble work 
of Art will sometimes call forth the latent 
feeling of the mind and urge it to action: it 
did so in the case of Mr. Grant, who was born 
at Hackney, in the year 1829. When at 


for drawing, so much so that the master in 
attendance availed himself of his assistance 
to teach his schoolfellows. At ten — of 
P.,  pecpese fo se Ue Mighs martion of which sonarting 
yye.) OM purpose to see in mar of which somethin 
a had been told him. Of pc a mind pb preenieyer won, 
tutored could not com the true value of these grand 
compositions, but the majestic beauty of the forms made a 
and lasting impression on the juvenile visitor, who 
_ home with very different thoughts from those he had when 
> " leaving it. The sight of the determined his future career. 
For a considerable time he felt undecided whether sculpture or painting 
should be adopted, but some of his drawings having been shown to 
Mr. Tite, M.P., the well-known architect, he advised him, before ultimately 
determining, to place himself under some eminent drawing-master to 








Engraved by) 
finish, and force ot expression. While speaking of them, it may be 
considerable 


THE MORNING 


remarked that Mr. Grant has at various times made a number 
of drawings in red and black a style of work which he in. 
We may instance a series of large subjects, in the ion of Mr. 

from Hood's “ Bridge of Sighs ;” and three from the sacred narrative of the 


Shunnamite mother, executed for Mr. Vokins. 


perfect his elementary knowledge, though he had already gained two prizes 
at the Society of Arts. The gentleman under whom Mr. Grant now studied 
war 6 ee ne Se eee Ee en an event 6 the and easel 
over the clay and the modelling tools. ‘This decision was strengthened by 
attending several courses of lectures delivered by Haydon, from which he 
derived benefit. 

In 1844 Mr. Grant was admitted a student in the Royal Academy, and 


_ worked at mone | in the schools oeaths three or four years. Though, as 


already in his earliest sympathies were with historic Art, he first 
“felt his way” as an exhibitor, yy sending to the Academy, in 1847, while 
he was yet a student, a picture of ‘ Boys with Rabbits.’ the following 
year he struck out more boldly by exhibiting ‘The Black Prince entertain- 
ing the King of France after the Battle of Poictiers,’ a clever work for a 
et See a ing sa Ngpalbeer ese I from the early 
istory of the Christian Church, representing , an English missionary 
to the Germans, attacked by a mob for overturning one of their pagan 
idols. About this time, or probably a little earlier, he sent to the British 
Institution the first of his pictures of sacred history, ‘ David taking the 
Cruse of Water from Saul’s Tent :’ it was purchased by Mr. Delafosse, and 
is still in that gentleman’s collection. His next work of this character was 
‘Christ casting out the Devils at Gadara,’ exhibited et the Academy in 
1850: the subject in every way is difficult of treatment, but Mr. Grant’s 
version of it possesses considerable merit. Referring to our notes of the 
Academy Exhibition of 1851, we find a few commendatory words 
on this artist’s only picture, ‘The Accusation of Haman,’ Queen Esther 
standing before Ahasuerus; a composition of greater power, certainly, than 
any he had before produced, and showing in its details and accessories 
much research into the manners and costumes of the period. In 1852 he 
sent to the Academy the largest number of works he hitherto exhibited, 
namely, ‘ Samson and Delilah,’ ‘The Rescue,’ and a frame containing three 
subjects from the poem called “The Blind Girl of Castel Ariile,” b 
Jasmin, of Gascon; the last were by far the most striking of his contri- 











butions ; they are drawings in , executed with the greatest delicacy, 


[R. S. Marriott. 


OF THE, DUEL. 


of the old pai as well as by a few of the modern — 
eS » old painters, a 


always making large studies in charcoal of the pictures he 
intends to paint. si 
Whether or not Mr. Grant os ee SS ee 
he might me ptt w pees ity, it is clear from this time it forms no item in 
the catalogue of his works. In 1853 he exhibited «Queen Catherine first 
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discovers Henry’s Love for Anne Boleyn,’—the incident which primaril 
led to the Reformation in England,—and ‘ Juliet and the Friar ;’ in 1854, 
‘ A Legend of the First Efforts of Printing,’ ‘The Requiem,’ Mozart com- 
posing on his death-bed, a composition of much thought and genuine 
eeling, and a ‘Study for a Picture,’ a chalk drawing of great merit. 
‘ Dr. Johnson carries Home the Poor Girl he foun deserted in the Streets,’ 
one of his Academy pictures of 1855, represents, with great earnestness of 
parpose and pathetic interest, a touching incident in the life of this h 
ut true-hearted man; the painting attracted marked notice from 
visitors to the gallery. With it the artist sent ‘ Hotspur dreaming,’ from the 
text of oe me the chieftain lies on a couch asleep and accoutred in his 
armour ; y Percy watches by his side, listening to the utterances of his 
dreams; their young child and a d 


complete a composition admirably 
put together and brilliant in colour. ‘ ae 


Red Rose’ and ‘The Apothecary’ 





were also in the Academy that: year. His next contributions were, ‘A 
Visit to the Old Soldier,’—‘“ Then would he strip his sleeve and show his 
scars,”—skilfully and appropriately treated ; and ‘‘The Lesson of Mercy.’ 

Four pictures from the easel of this artist were hung in the Academy in 
1857 :—‘ A Scene from the early Life of Queen Elizabeth ;’ history says 
that during her imprisonment the only kindnesses she received were the 
acts of a young boy, who brought her each morning a nosegay of fresh 
flowers ; this is the subject of the painting—the princess caresses the little 
fellow as he hands her the bouquet ; the _— are beautifully placed on 
the canvas, and stand out in bold relief against a dark “a on cng 
‘Peep-bo!’ a young mother removing a kerchief from the face of her 
child when waking from sleep, a rich piece of colouring, and treated with 
the feeling of the early Italian schools ; ‘ Lesbia,’ simply a head and bust 
of mantaly execution ; and ‘ May Gilzean,’ a graceful study. 





Engraved by| 


Whatever excellence Mr. Grant had hitherto reached was undoubtedly 
surpassed by his two pictures in the Academy in 1858 : the one represented 
‘ Eugene Beauharnais refdsing to give up the Sword of his Father’ to the 
officers of the Convention, in i796 The boy, about ten years of age, holds 
tightly the weapon, which the official tries to withdraw from his grasp ; his 
mother, afterwards the Empress Josephine, kneels supplicatingly to the 
unwelcome visitors. The narrative is told throughout with great power of 
expression and discriminating judgment in general treatment and arrange- 
ment. This painting led to Mr. Grant's introduction to the late Marquis 
of Lansdowne. The other, ‘The Last Trial of Madame Palissy :’ 
husband, the famous potter of the fifteenth century, requires a piece of 
gold to complete an experiment, and having no means of procuring it in 
any other way, persuades his wife to sacrifice her wedding-ring to the 
exigencies of the case. The enthusiastic son of genius has cast it in the 


THE LAST RELICS OF LADY JANE GREY. 





[R. S. Marriott. 


crucible, while his partner looks on, mournfully contemplating the act: a 
and original subject admirably worked out. English history supplied 
r. Grant with another capital subject in ‘The of Monmouth’s 
Rebellion,’ exhibited at the Academy in 1859, with ‘A of the White 
Rose.’ The former shows the unfortunate duke seated on the trunk of a 
tree, his face tful and sad, and evidently impressed ‘with evil fore- 
bodings as to the future. Lady Wentworth, who has been his chief insti- 
gator to rebellion, is placing on his brow a garland of flowers, emblem of 
the crown he is doomed not to wear. The 8 of the especially 
are finely painted. The “White Rose” legend is Peter Warbeck,. the 
insignificant and weak rebel against. Henry VIL., sitting in the stocks, to 
his public recantation of his rightful claim to the throne. 
In . 1860 appeared, at the Academy, ‘Tux Mornine or toe Dvet;’ our 
engraving of this work renders any description unnecessary. The scene, 
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looking at the possible issue of the encounter, is painful enough; we only 
marvel how it ha that the wife has become cognisant of the event. 
The disposition of the two principal figures is artistically pet while 
the painting of the draperies is of the right order. With this Mr. Grant 
sent ‘A Page from the History of the Civil War.’ Henrietta Maria and 
a number of the ladies of her court concealing themselves from an attack 
by the troops of the Parliament. A very pleasant picture of its kind, true 
to nature, and sweetly painted, is ‘ First Steps in Life,’ in the Academy in 
1861; a mother ing an infant the use of its feet by climbing to her 


THE MIRACULOUS RAISING OF THE OIL IN THE WIDOW'S CRUSE. 


been said. ‘Tue Miracutovus Ratsine or toe O1 1x THE Winow’s Crusz,’ 
was exhibited last year-in Liverpool, and was painted for Francis Fuller, 
Esq., of London, as one of a numerous series of biblical illustrations which 
we understand this gentleman purposes to have engraved and published. ° 
In thus briefly reviewing the works of one of the most promising young 
painters of our school, it may be remarked that he has given earnest 
of abundant success hereafter: he is evidently a thoughtful artist, and 
far from 


studies his subjects well. These subjects are, generally, 
common-place, but the tendency of liis mind is too much towards what 
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neck, ‘Tue Last Rexics or Lapy Jane Grey,’ exhibited at the same 
time, is another of our illustrations, and, therefore, needs no explanation. 
‘Prince Arthur tending his ,» Mr. Grant’s only exhibited work of 
1862, is a subject of deep interest and pathos, appropriately treated. His 
‘Token of Flight to the Bruce’ of last year, and those of the present 
season, ‘ Katherine Parr’ and ‘Secret Intelligence’ must be fresh in the 
memory of the reader, and we have no space to add to the commendatory 
remarks already recorded of them in the pages of our journal. 

There is yet another picture, engraved here, concerning which nothing has 


[R. S. Marriott. 


is sad and painful rather than the reverse; this, as a rule, is a mistake in 
every way, and certainly is often a barrier to popularity. The works of 
the great Venetian colourists, Titian and Giorgione, have his favourite 
po re and he could not adopt better ; but, in endeavouring to attain to 
the richness and force of these, Mr. Grant seems not to make sufficient 


allowance for the effects produced by time on the transparency of colours ; 


and, consequently, his pictures show occasionally a degree of heaviness, 
especially in the becker A little care will soon remedy this fault. 
; James Darrorne. 
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New Moon. 2h. 23m. pr... 


Eleventh Sunday after Trinity. 


Moon’s First Quarter. 5h. 57m. p.m. 


Twelfth Sunday after Trinity. 





Lammas Day.— Art-Union Exhibition opens. 
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Full Moon. th. 36m. p.m. 


Thirteenth Sunday after Trinity. 
Moon’s Last Quarter. 6h. 4m. a.m. 


Art-Union Exhibition closes. 
Fourteenth Sunday after Trinity. 




















[Engraved by Dalziel Brothers. 
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ART-WORK IN AUGUST. 


BY THE REV. J. G. WOOD, M:A., &c. 

Tus is the month to which the whole country 
looks forward with solicitude, for it is the Har- 
vest Month, bearing in its hands prosperity or 
anxiety for the coming year. e artist also 
looks forward to August for many a rustic 
scene, and nego Se ee ene a 
opportunities while he can, for ard ear 
brin a sie eae —— i ive 
out the old- on umsy, and picturesque 
husbandry, as surely as the Tinting machine 
has abolished copyists, the steam engine has 
banished the spinning-wheel, and will be 
itself put aside by some new creation of the 
human brain. 

Not long will the reapers ply their arduous 
task, and bend their backs and wield their 
curved sickles under the blazing noon-day sun. 
Not long will the sun-burnt faces of wander- 
ing labourers traverse the country, with 
their weapons carefully swathed with straw. 
and hung over their shouiibens, their coat (if 
they have one) hung over the arm, and asking 
whether “ your honour knows of a job of reap- 


ing hereabouts.” Nine-tenths of them 

with the richest of es, and it is needless 
to say that the same nine-tenths wear black 
hats in every stage of decomposition. 


The stationary reapers, who seldom move 
out of their own aage arg a kind of 
flavour of their native district, and an in- 
describable something about them always 
betrays their birthplace. In some parts of 
the country the fashionable attire is corduroy, 
and in another fustain, while the embroidery 
of the smock-frock is always characteristic of 
the place where it was made. 

In one parish of the New Forest, colours 
are fashionable, even during working hours; 
while on Sundays, and after work is over, the 
gerenoanat of apparel is really startling. 

ne young fellow in particular, the Adonis 
of the parish, always reminded me of a 
stickleback which has just defeated a rival, 
so manifold were the hues of his ents. 
I never saw him in his coat, but his waist- 
coat was red, and so was his hair, and so 
was his face, a bright neck-tie being 
loosely knotted round his throat, in order 
to bring out the meg rr erg colours to 
the best advantage. His shirt was striped 
with scarlet, and his nether ents were 
of warm dun, like the puma’s hide, and care- 
fully tied up under the knee, so as to show 
the bright blue stockings. There was also 
a patch of yellow somewhere about him, 
I think it was his cap, but am not quite 


certain. 

He was facile pri among his fellows, 
nal nae canaiee, tetchy if beaten in 
a game, a first-rate reaper and mower, a dead 
hand at skittles, rather given to y 
but with much rough natural courtesy. He 
was also a great traveller, having been out 
of the Forest and seen Southampton, and 
was in co — much “1 
comrades. Such specimens are not to 
found .within ten miles of a railway, and 
if the true English rustic is to be drawn, 
he must be sought in those few spots where 
steam has not yet 

wing meckine bas diapesd the labomen, 
reaping machine has e 
passing steadily over the yellow field, clear- 
ing a wide as it laying the corn 


E 


eae & pan bere 
few hours the ~ a 

of labourers. ia A t that it 5-4 
so, and that human should not be 


required to do the work which a machine 
can do better, and at a less cost; but at the 


same time it is impossible to avoid a feeling 


of regret that the old familiar scenes are 
about to pass away. Yet, even the reaping- 
machine itself, stiff and ungraceful as it 
looks at rest or in a mechanical drawing, 
is not without its modicum of when 
at work, just as the haymaking-machine 


attains a sort of misty grace when whirling 
its iron teeth, and enveloping itself in a 


cloud of 

Angust is the appropriate month for the 

familiar song— 

ve errant! 
iooulingen Oo cate 

But why the barley, under such circum- 
stances, should be either free or happy, is 
a problem which only the poet is tik y to 
solve, Oats, too, are mown in this month, 
- be Ay may be seen swingi 

e wei cradle, ing at every sw 
of his blade a heavy swathe of the ikon 
and dropping it at the end of each sway of 
the body with a peculiar action that cannot 
be described in words. 

oo a ep brew of the mower 
ought to nD for it is surprisi 
wane the mistakes that are made by artists 
when representing this simple and familiar 
occupation. Some time ago, when requested 
to give an opinion on a beautiful drawing 
of meadow, and mowers, I found that 
the positions of the mowers were so faul: 
that they had to be abolished and others 
inserted, taken from sketches of real mowers 
at work. The difference which this altera- 
tion made in the drawing was wonderful, 
and well repaid the trouble taken about it. 
Even the conventional attitudes of the skater 
and the sower, which have elsewhere been 
mentioned, are not more erroneous than those 
= the eno: — with sas og 

ees, his feet wide a is i 
and his spread pre ge vcdhcneg shou 
be remembered that mowers always follow 
each other en echelon, or otherwise they would 
make sad havoc with their companions’ legs. 

Still, however the corn may be cut, long 
will it be before we lose— 

" —. tomar ence wealthy. -_ ee 
Tearing i ail low branches as they come, eg 
Straws for the birds, ears of the harvest home.” 

Festus. P. J, BAILEY. 


red long may it be before they become things 
e 

Gleaning, too, is not likely to be abolished 
as long as oe: ‘ 
many {a rustic female, ungainly eno un- 
der cans i ‘ invested 
with a peculiar dignity, as she walks home- 
— — her hardly-earned “aes = her 

, the ripe ears drooping to her sho 
and sidering her tenaines from oo 
Perhaps her very occupation, sanctified by 
the memory of Ruth the gleaner, throws 
around her a halo of romance; but whatever 
be the reason, to our eyes the gleaner is ever 
welcome. 

And, lastly, the Harvest Home will, 
trust, never lose its significance as an acknow- 
ledgment of benefits received, and thanks to 
the Giver. How a is the scene 
when the Last the “Horkey-load,” as it 
is sometimes comes in sight, gaily 
bedecked with flowers and ribbons, the 
horses themselves tossing their heads, gay 
with the unwonted adornments! And, on the 
foremost horse, or on the waggon itself, is 
seated the Harvest Queen, a réle generally 
taken by the farmer’s daughter, in order to 
avoid mane Ae the ; and the proces- 
sion is he by all the shouting 
with all their lungs, and | by the 
tomed to make doleful sounds in the church 





prota. apr orgy performers think they 


ty earth enters that wonderful 


the poor remain in the land ; and 





Then in the afternoon comes the harvest 
supper, at which whole rounds of beef 
vanish like mists before the sun; and vast 

ing, together with great bowls 


pyc! regen quartern loaves of bread, 


oe ht. The es 
is no sinecure, for I, myself, have cut an 
administered to one individual no less than 
seven relays of beef, and then seen the insa- 
tiable rustic do ample justice to the plum 
ween. - One farewell mug of beer to drink 
the health of the farmer, the harvest queen, 
and the next harvest, and then the women 
home, and the men make the great room 
ts with tobacco smoke, their free and open 
manners contrasting absurdly with the sheep- 
ish bashfulness sence meagre — 
taking their seats, and during the interv 
before dinner. ‘ 
In this month the glorious rated moon 
shines out of the ing from the horizon 
all blazing, as if sileding ire She looks the 
sphere that she is, and as she slowly rises, 
balanced in space, she seems to be thrice her 
usual size. Itisonly in appearance, however, 
for if a very exact observer brings a sextant 
and takes her measure, she will be found to be 
exactly her usual dimensions. Perhaps the 
generality of readers may not be prepared 
to learn that the real size of the moon, as 
seen by the naked eye, is less than that of 
the capital letter O. In Au too, the 
t wherein 
the meteoric substances abound; and the 
shooting stars, as they are popularly called, 
become more and more numerous throughout 
the month, some passing along and lea 
no trace of their , while others 
a lengthened stream of light behind them. 
Dear to the sportsman is August. From 
the 12th ins grouse shooting, the very 
emperor of British field-sports, wherein the 
is required. Its advent is proclaimed for 
months by the ever increasing advertisements 
of moors and shootings to let, many of them 
evidently more calculated to afford exercise 
than sport. Not being myself a an, I 
can say nothing from personal experience, but if 
an inference may be drawn from conversations 
with enthusiastic sportsmen, the first day of 
use shooting to a young gunner is like the 
first lap of blood to a young lion, and ever 
afterwards he cares nothing for any other 


kind of pent, sauggeace he can only get to 
_ moors. again, provided the artist 
a 


ut not otherwise, is an 
inexhaustible field 


of Art-work, and all the 
accessories add greatly to the effect. 

In this pres gro oyster dredging boats 
are hard at work, and very hard work it is, 
as any one knows who has taken part in i 
and got himself splashed and caked with black 
odoriferous mud, and has existed in peren- 
nial wet, and cut his fingers with the sharp 
shells, Oysters in a fishm ’s shop and in 
a dredge are very different objects, as differ- 
ent as a number of raw —_ and 4 
company of disciplined soldiers. At times 
there is a perfect fleet of oyster-boats, most 
of them -with their dredges down, and the 
lek snes Seen Cae a 8 bars by the 
drag of the vessel, while others are engaged 
in iy the dredge on the wet and 
slim , or examining its contents while 
i It is fortunate 
for many naturalists that they cannot see the 
creatures which the worthy fishermen fling 
overboard as useless, for they would never 


forgive a dredger or a trawler as long as they 
live. 


Now the gulls have come back again to 
the sea, after passing so long at the mouths of 
rivers, employed in rearing their . The 
swallows on the 


i in and make 
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makes little sign or preparation, but at 
once. The squirrel now thinks abeat his 


winter store, and may be seen i 
about on the ground, searching atter nuts, 
and ever and anon scampering off to hide hig 
booty in some nook where it will be safe. 
And so good a memory has he, that even 
when the snow has covered the earth with an 
— am 9 he will go right — stores 
and appease hi r. In August the young 
vipers are sein, off little beings, looking 
something like earthworms, and not thicker 
than crowquills. Let them be dra but 
not murdered, for vipers are most rep- 
tiles, feeding mostly on mice, and thereby 
conferring no small benefit on the ener. 

The various fungi now make their a ~ 
ance, and thedelicate mushroom is in full | ae - 
riance, its white round to peeping from under 
the grass, especially where a “ fairy-ring” 
has been traced. If one of these rings should 
cut a patch of gorse, look under the gorse, and 
there will be the mushroom. 

There is much yet to say of A » but 
our space is well-nigh filled, and we have only 
a few lines for the plants which flourish dur- 
ing this month. e curious flowering fern 
shows its brown bunches of , and so 
doesthe equally remarkable, though notequally 
conspicuous, adder’s-tongue fern; most of the 
ferns indeed are in their full glory during 
A Another curious plant, the sundew, 
is ts uy during August, the tiny pea, 
trembling at the tips of the hairs. The lovely 
harebells pre their blossoms, and near 
the sea-shore the eringo spreads its pretty blue 
cg Many of the thistle tribes are in full 

loom, among which may be mentioned the 
carline-thistle, so well known for its hygro- 
metrical properties, and preserved by rustics 
as a simple barometer. e purple flowers 
of the burdock now appear; and the blossoms 
of the yellow succory, the meadow saffron, 
and the Michaelmas daisy are in full bloom. 

Provided the weather be and that 
the August winds have been favourable, the 
hop harvest is ready, but as our space is ex- 
hausted, we must postpone this subject till 
next month. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
To the Editor of the “ Ant-JouRNAt. 





THE ROYAL ACADEMY EXHIBITION. 


Str,—As your Journal is the chief organ of Art- 
criticism in England, I trust you will permit me 
to make a few observations in its pages on a 
— of general interest. 

eryone who cares for Art at all looks for- 
ward, year by year, to the exhibition of the Royal 
Academy, in expectation not only of finding 
& positive gratification for his sense of seeing, but 
of determining what is the standard of in 
England for the time being. 

e number of pictures rejected by the Aca- 
demy this year, has never, I believe, in propor- 
tion to the numbers sent in, been exceeded ; and 
as confessedly there does not appear to be any 
advance in the quality of the works exhibited 
beyond that of former years, we seem almost 
compelled to ask how it comes to pass that so 
many are refused admission, and yet Art-pro- 
gress, a8 shown on the Academy walls, is so slow 
as to be scarcel ible. 

The princip both fair and unfair, which 
govern the authorities of the Royal Academy in 
their choice of works for exhibition, are well 
known to most of zee readers ; it is therefore 
unnecessary to trouble you with any observations 
on them; I shall be satisfied to notice what I 
conceive to be the remedy for an issue which, 
sg after year, leaves the Art of Painting in 

gland in a state of stagnation. I assume that 
the object of the Royal Academy is, in the largest 
sense, to advance Art, and to do this, not only by 
presenting a work from the hand of each artist to 


blie eye, but to take care that such work 
come up to the Royal Academy standard. 
That standard, I have no hesitation in saying, is 
at the present moment a low one, and the remedy 


the 
sha. 


I have to advise consists in raising it. Once let 
it be known among artists that finished pictures 
and not sketches will find favour with the com- 
mittee and room on the Academy walls, and we 
shall soon have the actual truth in nature pre- 
sented to us, and not the mere indications of 
what truth would be if the painter took more 
pains. Poetry and realism are both compatible 
in painting; the gentleman who criticises in the 
Times Mr. Brett's picture from the Bay of 
Naples, and says “that nature cannot be truth- 
fully painted on his principle,” seems hardly to 
know the value of the words he uses. Mr. Brett 
may not have succeeded in carrying out his prin- 
ciples fully—who does ?—but they are the canons 
of Art that made Turner what he was. Probably 
no one ever understood the logic of Art more 
thoroughly than Turner. No one perhaps more 
truly recognised the fact that the minute and 
faithful representation of nature being the end to 
be attained by the art of painting, it is the office 
of the science of painting to limit and define the 
conditions under which the representation can be 
made. Nature is careful and finished in all her 
arts—care and finish therefore must be rules to 
be observed in the imitation of natural scenes. 
If the Academy think to defend its choice of 
sketchy drawings by telling us they fulfil certain 
laws prescribed by academic custom, the public 
will soon take the matter out of the hands of 
men that confess themselves the slaves of their 
own formulas. 

I venture to suggest therefore that no pictures 
should in future be admitted to the more honour- 
able positions in the rooms of the Academy, that 
do not that evidence of “ work and labour, 
careand diligence,” which painters know by the 
name of finish. If it be necessary to encourage 
works of less pretension, let a room be set aside for 
sketches, and let it be known that pictures hung in 
this room do not come up to the level of the 
current year in the estimation of the Academy. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
An Honorary Exursrror. 





RAPHAEL. 

FREDERICK OVERBECK AND HIPPOLYTE FLANDRIN. 

Srr,—Editor of a journal to which the public 
especially looks for information respecting matters 
of Art, you will, 1 trust, grant for the ac- 
companying brief document, valuable at once as 
a tribute to the memory of the eminent French 
historical painter, M. Hippolyte Flandrin, from 
one in the foremost rank of contemporary artists, 
and as establishing their ast ow and fervid con- 
currence upon a subject of signal importance to 
Art, that os excited throughout Europe, and 
that still maintains, a keener interest than any 
other of its kind in our time. 

As a guarantee of its fidelity, I forward with 
the translation a copy of the Italian text. 

Morris Moore. 
Rome, 1864. 


(TRANSLATION. ) 


Most esteemed Mr. Morris Moore,—In ac- 
cordance with your desire that I would com- 
memorate, under my own hand, the few words 
exchanged at my study, on the 6th of March, in 

our presence, between me and the eminent 
French painter, M. Hippolyte Flandrin, but now 
so sadly snatched from us, concerning the pre- 
cious ag of ‘Apollo and Marsyas,’ by 
Raphael, of which you are the enviable possessor, 
I attest that on my asking this renowned artist 
if he had seen that masterpiece, and if he con- 
curred in what I had written of it, he empha- 
tically replied, that he did concur in it fully; 
and with most expressive, placing his 
hand on his heart, he added, that the words traced 
by me had produced in him a lively emotion. 

This is what, in homage to truth, I in duty 
certify, begging of you to kindly add it to the 
ok ee collection of attestations re - ba 
orming respecting a picture now acknow. 
by all Europe to be by Raphael. 

Freperick OVERBECK. 

Rome, April 2nd, 1864. 









THE TURNER GALLERY. 


APPROACH TO VENICE, 
Engraved by J. C. Armytage. 


Tuts pi was exhibited at the Royal Academy 
in 1843, under the title of ‘San Benedetto, look- 
pe te ge Mead 
uainted wi of Venice know 
that Turner committed an po in so naming it. 
Mr. Ruskin, in his “ Notes on the Turner 
tion,” has pointed out the mistake. He says, 
there is ‘“‘no church nor quarter belonging to 
that saint on either side of the Giudecéa, or in 
any possible way included in this view. Turner 
might have remembered the less frequently occur- 
ring name of San Biagio, under whose ion 
the fondamenta, or block of houses, on the left of 
this picture, with some spacious barracks, are 
verily placed. San Biagio has no church, how- 
ever, and the nearest one which, by any stretch 
of imagination, could be gathered into this view, 
is the little “wee soap The buildings on the 
right are also, for most part, i i in 
ioe details, especially in the pretty bridge which 
connects two of their masses; and yet, without 
one single accurate detail, the picture is the likest 
ing to what it is meant for—the looking out of 
the Giudecca landwards, at sunset—of that I 
have ever seen. The buildings have, in reality, 
that proportion and character of mass, as one 
glides up the centre of the tide-stream ; they float 
exactly in that strange, mirageful, wistful way in 
the sea-mist— ghosts of houses without 
foundations ; the blue line of poplars and co 
about the Fusina marshes shows itself just in 
way on the horizon; the flowing gold of the ~ 
water, and the quiet gold of the air, face and re- 
face each other just so; the boats rest so, with 
their black prows poised in the midst of the 
amber flame, or glide by so, the boatman stretched 
far aslope upon hi Senet See, Take it all in 
all, I think this the Venetian picture of 
Turner’s which is left us.” 

Who, when standing before this glorious 
example of the painter’s genius, cares to inquire 
whether it be a reality or a “ vision of the mind?” 
Were the line of palaces which actually fri 
the banks of the Giudecca represented on t. 
canvas with photographic exactitude, would the 
scene be more lovely than it appears now, or 
excite admiration at the marvellous power 
which produced it? What a soft, dreamy, atmo- 
sphere suffuses the whole, blending every tint and 
colour, however opposed, into beautiful harmony, 
softening all outlines whether near or far, and 
suggesting but one idea, that of a world at rest, 
not asleep. The sun is going down behind the 
Fusina marshes, and its golden rays have trans- 
formed into amber, or vermilion, or pearly gray, 
the feathery clouds which are scattered over the 
heavens, or that have collected in light, detached 
masses as in the zenith. To the right of the pic- 
ture is a long line of market and other boats, 
moving lazily towards the city; to the left are 
several gondolas, the nearer two floating side by 
side, to enable the occupants to hold converse— 
perhaps sweet converse— . In the centre 
is @ line of gondolas, wending their way home- 
wards, like birds to their nests ere night falls. 

Mr. Wornum has made the following remarks 
on this picture :—“ The sketch of it is one of a 
series made about 1839-40, now in the National 

, and Turner has adhered to his original 
work in the picture more than is usual with him. 
The only change of any consequence that he has 
made, is an injury to the composition. In the 
picture he has represented one gondola fouled by 
another immediately behind it ; in the sketch the 


two gondolas are but some distance apart 
from each other, and nearer to the f und. 
The effect is very much better in the bad 


Turner is known to have had a most retentive 
memory, and to have trusted to it for much he 
placed on his canvases; the probability is that 
the ‘Approach to Venice’ is the result of a 
“ recollection,” and not of a sketch made on the 


spot; for although he would frequently depart 
from local to suit his own purpose, 
there is no reason why he should have done so in 
this instance. 
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ROYAL HIBERNIAN ACADEMY. 


THE 2 Bom annual exhibition of the 
Royal Hibernian Academy is now open ; 
and although it contains a few contributions 
by English and Scottish painters, and some 
“loans,” the collection is formed mainly by 
the works of Irish artists. If it cannot be 
described as of a high order, it is certainly 
creditable, and manifests considerable et 
gress. The men who commenced the 
demy are now either aged or “departed ;” 
but the young in years and in Art are taki 
their places. And although the majority o 
those who give good promise of excellence are 
sure to find their way to London, a sufficiency 
remain to sustain a character for “ home pro- 
duce.” Neither is the country by any means 
without “ patrons.” <A few years it was 
idle to expect sales at any exhibition of native 
Art. Itis not so now. Year after year the 
houses of Irish gentry receive their intellec- 
tual adornments from the walls in Abbey 
Street; and already the agreeable mark, 
“sold,” is placed on several of the pictures 
in the present collection. We trust such 
beneficent examples will be extensively fol- 
lowed. [Ireland is asserting in many ways 
her right to a due ons re position in Art. 
Those who have wa’ the advancement 
there during the last quarter of a century 
will readily admit its egg a The 
saying of the painter, Barry, that ve 
him 1 breath hed well never haye givin hime 
bread, is gradually losing its force. A time 
may come when such Irishmen as Mulread 
Maclise, Foley, MacDowell, and Burton, 

not consider it a necessity of life that they 
become absentees from their country. 

The “loans” are few, the only contri- 
butors being Lord Powerscourt, the Duke 
of Manchester, and Lord Charlemont. Lord 
Powerscourt has given liberal aid. There 
are | pictures of his by Achenbach, Ver- 
boeckhoven, and Sidney Cooper. Some Eng- 
lish and Scottish — have sent works, 
but none of note. e value of the collection 
arises chiefly, if not exclusively, from the 
efforts the native painters and sculptors have 
made to improve the character of their annual 
exhibition, and to show that the Hibernian 
Academy is something more than an academy 


in name, 
Cork has long been foremost in Art among 
Trish cities. ere was a “school” there 


when the capital did nothing. A “chance- 
ift,” so far back as 1818, of a series of casts 
frock famous statues, presented by the then 
Prince Regent, has been the source of that 
eminence to which many natives of “the 
beautiful city” have since risen. Perha) 
if that gift had never been made, Dani 
Maclise would not now be glorifying the age 
and obtaining enduring fame for himself in 
the palace of the Imperial Parliament. There 
are two artists of Cork exhibitors at the Royal 
Hibernian Academy. Mr. C. H. Coox 
two pictures—one of a rude Irish t, the 
other of a peasant girl; the former is distin- 
guished by character, altho it is not a 
pleasant rendering of fact; e latter is an 
ill-chosen subject—a coarse girl, ungainly in 
form, and not handsome in features. e 
choice is not to be Mr. Cook 


ce ttrcahir Oo, Spee Beg Re 
much more deserving to be copied on canvas. 
He has great er, ves 
of a future. . i 
and beauty are 
eae 
while they 
hreens” 


to 

and gi 
al 

those who. 


id cabine of 


the “ 


the best paintings of 

of high intelligence brought to bear on mani- 

Kegel ct Pacer-aticing’ ie phen. from 
, is taken 

po ll ig 


ra of all saints upon the golden altar, which is 
codecs the thiene ef God. F 


“And the smoke of the incense of the prayers of 
the saints ascended up before God from the hand 
of the angel.” 

The selection of such a subject is highly 
creditable to the mind of the painter: in 
‘conception, arrangement, and execution, the 
yore is worthy of the lofty theme the artist 

chosen. The altar is judiciously hidden : 
the angel, a figure of great and a beauty, 
swings the golden censer to and fro before 
the e, looking upward in prayer. The 
novelty of treatment is this: above, before, 
and on both sides of the angel are six- 
teen small pictures of groups illustrating 
the varied scenes and incidents of human life, 
which it is assumed are themes of the angel’s 
intercession. Lach is a finely-painted “ bit,” 
which may be regarded as a finished pic- 
ture, telling a touching and ‘natural story. 
A suicide is struggling in the waves; a soldier 
is giving forth last breath on the battle- 
field; a young girl is rushing from the 
grasp of a seducer. The whole are of that 
character, and the result is a work of surpass- 
ing merit; strong evidence of power and of 
that high intelligence which is too seldom 
seen in on ; cuir 8g” the 
secretary, a work of great ability; it re- 
presents St. Patrick’s Day in the (f 
of Dublin Castle. “The court” looks down 
from a balcony on the staff of the Lord- 
Lieutenant, on a throng of by-standers, and 
soldiers relieving guard. It is a crowded 
picture, very in character, and excellent 
in general effect. There are few living artists 
who paint men and horses better than Mr. 
Hayes. The President of the Academy, 
——— Saag ag orig 3 
traits great excellence, and certainl 
takes his position among the best postrats 

i oe Great apie Mr. T. W. Jonzs 

a pleasant wor resenting some pretty 

i" girls—‘ The C "Toilet ae. 

ing their feet at a clear stream, 
tion for a walk into the neighbouring to 
A picture of very great ability is entitl 

‘The Vi Humourist,’ by 8 ALLEN; 

it is full of life and pleasant character. 


of cottagers are enj the humour 
oa: i raconteur ;” the tum  Gbvicien but it 
can be by no means coarse; it is certain 
such as the maid may hear and her 
parents sanction. The work is conceived 
with matured thought, and executed with 
considerable power. 

The landscapes in the exhibition are for 
the most part of great excellence. Mr. ; 
Durry has one large work of much merit, 
‘ The Black Valley at Killarney,’ and another, 
‘Solitude,’ a lovely moonlit scene, the sole 
inhabitant of which is the heron. Mr. 


Por~"' committee entrusted with the du 


the prepara- | p 
wn. 


‘Y | man Hunt has undertaken to 


Cashel, ond the Goldon Vale of Tappersry’ 
and the en Vale : 
The sculpture consists almost Siainalvsd 
of busts, of which those of J. R. Kirx wa 
THomas Fare take the lead. Both these 
artists, however, have produced many works 
of more ambitious character, and deservedly 
hold in Dublin a rank equal to that of their 
more famous countrymen in London. 

Taken asa whole, therefore, the Exhibition 
of the Hibernian Academy is more 


than creditable to the country; it supplies 


inc ype of * ; contains 
ample proof undey the only true 
teacher—Nature ; nk deserves the = Pe 
age we trust and believe it will receive in 

e Irish capital and throughout the country. 


ART IN IRELAND AND THE 
PROVINCES. 


Corx.—The result of the recent examination of 
yer Heticese by the pupils of the Cork School of 
Art within the preceding five months is most satisfac- 
tory. Twelve of the works done in the Central School 
have had medals awarded to them, and six were 
selected for national competition. Of the pupils who 
ag themselves for examination in geometrical, 

ree-hand, and model drawing, a large number 
passed successfully. 

Batu.—A meeting has been held to consider what 
steps should be taken to revive the School of Art 
here, which seems to be threatened with early disso- 
lution for want of support. Allusion was made to 
the fact in our April number. The attendance was 
very far from a numerous one, showing unmis- 
takably how little comparative interest the inhabi- 
tants of Bath feel in the matter. Mr. Henry Cole, 
of the South Kensington Museum, who it appears is 
a native of the city, was sree and said in the 








course of his a on the school, “ He 
should feel ashamed of having been born in Bath if 
the institution was allowed to go down.” It did not, 


of course, occur to the mind of the speaker that the 
decadence of this School, as well as of others of the 
United Kingdom, might possibly be owing to the 
management of the department over which he pre- 
sides. Such, however, is a very general opinion. A 
resolution to the effect that every effort should be 
made to place the institution upon a permanent and 
satisf footing, and to pay off the outstanding 
debt of £60 was passed unanimously. 
BremincHam.—A local paper states the models 
for the statue to be erected in Birmingham, as a 
memorial of the late Prince Consort, have been sub- 
mitted by the sculptor, Mr. J. Foley, R.A., to the 
of superintending 
the work. In both models the figure is habited in 
the costume of the Order of the Garter. The one 
least encumbered with drapery was approved, and 
Mr. Foley was requested to proceed with his com- 
mission. The statue is to be Hlaced beneath a rickly- 
decorated canopy, designed by Mr. Chamberlain, of 


Bostoy.—At the annual meeting, beld on the 
17th of June, for distributing prizes to the pupils of 
the School of Art, it was stated that the institution 


A | was entirely self-supporting. It was stated, however, 


that the as a body, are slow in appreciating 
the benefits of the School. 
CamsBriper.—The Building News says “ Mr. Hol- 
Yn probably in 
a series of subjects from the history of 
St. the Archangel, in the church at Cam- 
bridge dedicated to that saint. 
KIDDERMINSTER.— Mr. Kennedy, head-master of 
the School of Art here, opened an exhibition of pic- 
tures, executed by himself, at the Central School 
Music Hall. - They included works in oils, water- 
colours, architectural and mechanical subjects, 
crayon drawings, &c. 
MACCLESFIELD.—The past and present students of 
the School of Art in this town recentiy presented to 


Mr. Stewart, who for thirteen has filled the 
position of head-master, a Sandeais testimonial as 
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CHAPTER XIX.—Caricature in Holland.—Romain de 
H e.—The ish Revolution.—Caricatures on Louis 

. and James II.—Dr.Sacheverell.—Caricature brought 

from Holland to igin of the word Carica- 
ture.—Mississippi and the South ; the year of Bubbles. 


Mopern political caricature may be considered 
to have had its cradle in Holland. The position 
of that country, and its greater degree of freedom, 
made it, in the seventeenth century, the general 
place of refuge to the political discontents of 
other lands, and especially to the French who 
fled from the tyranny of Louis XIV. It possessed 
at that time some of the most skilful artists and 
the best engravers in Europe, and it became the 
central spot from which were launched a multi- 
tude of satirical prints against his policy, and 

inst himself and his favourites stil watdheoane. 

is was in a t measure the cause of the 
bitter hatred which Louis always displayed towards 
that country. That monarch feared the carica- 
tures of the Dutch more than their arms, and the 
pencil and graver of Romain de Hooghe were 
among the most effective weapons employed by 
William of Nassau. 

The marriage of William with Mary, daughter 
of the Duke of York, in 1677, coma ve the 
Dutch a greater interest than could have 
felt before in the domestic affairs of Great 
Britain, and a new stimulus to their zeal against 
Louis of France, or, which was the aya thing, 
against arbitrary power and » both of 
which had been Bese oe eo his name. 
The accession of James IT. to the throne of Eng- 
land, and his attempt to re-establish popery, 
added religious as well as political fuel to these 
feelings, for everybody understood that James 
was acting under the protection of the king of 
France. very year of King James’s accession, 
in 1685, the caricature appeared which we have 
copied in our cut No. 1, and which, although the 
inscription is in English, appears to have been 
the work of a foreign artist. It was probably 




















fiz. 1.—A DANGEROUS CONFESSOR. 


intended to represent Mary of Modena, the 
queen of James IL, ond bis rather famous 
confessor, Father Petre, the latter under the 
character of the wolf among the sheep. Its aim 
is sufficiently evident to need no explanation. 
At the top, in the original, are the Latin words, 
Converte Angliam,“ convert England,” and beneath, 
in English, “ It is a foolish sheep that makes the 


wolf her confessor.” 

The period during which the Dutch school of 
caricature flouri extended through the reign 
of Louis XIV., and into the y in France, 
and two great events, the revolution of 1688 in 





land, and the wild m speculations of the 
vr 17a Guantiedd ially the pencils of its 
caricaturists. The first of these events belongs 
almost entirely to Romain de Hooghe. Very 
little is known of the history of this 
remarkable artist, but he is believed to have been 
born towards the middle of the seventeenth 
century, and to have died in the earlier years of 
the eighteenth. The older French ‘writers on 
Art, who were prejudiced against Romain de 
Hooghe for his bitter hostility to Louis XTV., in- 
form us that in his youth he employed his graver 
on obscene subjects and led a life so openly licen- 
tious, that he was banished from his native town 
of Amsterdam, and went to live at Haerlem. He 
gained celebrity by the series of plates, executed 
in 1672, which ——— the horrible atrocities 
committed in Holland by the French troops, and 
which raised against Louis XTV. the indignation 
of all Europe. It is said that the Prince of 
Orange (William III. of England), appreciating 
the value of his satire as a political weapon, 


secured it in his own interests by liberally 
potronieing the caricaturist; and we owe to 
main de Hooghe a succession of prints in 
which the king of France, his protégé James IL., 
and the adherents of the latter, are covered with 
ridicule. One, published in 1688, and entitled 
“Les Monarches Tombants,” commemorates the 
flight of the royal family from England. Another, 
which appeared at the same date, is entitled, in 


French, “ or Vhypogryphe 4 la croisade 
Loioliste,” and in Dutch, “ van de Hey- 
lige voor der Jesuiten Monarchy” (i.e. “ 


army of the holy league for establishing the 
monarchy of the Jesuits”). Louis - and 
James I]. were represented under the characters 
of Arlequin and Panurge, who are seated on the 
animal here called a “h he,” but which is 
really a wild ass. The two kings have their 
heads joined together under one Jesuit’s cap. 
Other figures, forming part of this army of 
Jesuitism, are distributed over the field, the most 





grotesque of which is that given in our cut No. 2. 





fig. 2.—A JESUIT WELL MOUNTED. 


Two personages introduced in some ridiculous 
position or other in most of these caricatures, 
are Father Petre, the Jesuit, and the infant 
Prince of Wales, afterwards the old Pretender. 
It was pretended that this infant was in fact 
the child of a miller, secretly introduced into 
the queen’s bed concealed in a hpi 
and that this i ious plot was contrived b 
Father * Petre. ence the boy was popularl 
called Peterkin, or Perkin, i.e. little Peter, which 
was the name given afterwards to the Pretender 
in songs and satires at the time of his rebellion ; 
and in the prints a windmill was usually given to 
the child as a sign of its father’s trade. In the 
oup represented in our cut, Father Petre, with 
the child in his arms, is seated ona rather singular 
steed, a lobster. The young prince here carries 
the windmill on his head. On the lobster’s back, 
behind the Jesuit, are carried the papal crown, 
surmounted by a fleur-de-lis, with a bundle of 


relics, indulgences, &c., and it has seized in one 


claw the English Church service book, and in the 


other the book of the laws of England. In the | 


Dutch description of this print, the child is called 
“the new born Antichrist.” Another of Romain 
de Hooghe’s prints, entitled ‘‘ Panurge secondé par 
Arlequin Deodaat 4 la croisade d’Irlande, 1689,” 
is a satire on King James's expedition to Ireland, 
which led to the memorable battle of the Boyne. 
James and his friends are proceeding to the place 
of embarkation, and, as .aetaanere in our cut 
No. 3, Father Petre marches in front, carrying 
the infant prince in his arms. : 
The drawing of Romain de Hooghe is not — 
correct, especially in his larger subjects, whic 
perhaps may be ascribed to his hasty and careless 
manner of working; but he displays great skill 
in grouping his figures, and great power in in- 
vesting them with a large amount of satirical 
humour. Most of the other caricatures of the 
time are poor both in design and execution. 
Such is the case with a vulgar satirical print 
which was published in France in the autumn of 
1690, on the arrival of a false ramour that Kin 
William had been killed in Ireland. In the 
of the picture the corpse of the king is followed 
by @ procession consisting of his queen and the 
principal cause. The lower 


su of hi 
corner on the left hand 


is occupied by a view 


of the interior of the infernal regions, and King 
William occupying his place among the flames. 
In different parts of the picture there are several 





Fig. 3.—OFF TO IRELAND. 


inscriptions, all breathing a spirit of very insolent 
exultation. One of them is the 
“ Billet d Enterrement. 

“Vous estes priez d’assister au convoy, service, et enter- 

rement du tres haut, tres d, et tres infame Prince 


infernal, grand stadouter, des Armées de la 
d@’ Aus! 


pat ee Dit "Irlande, aestdé dans l'Irlande 
au mois d’Aoust 1690, qui se fera le dit mois, dans sa 
paroisse infernale, ou assisteront Dame Proserpine, Rada- 
monte, et les ligueurs. 
** Les Dames lui diront s’il leur plaist des injures.” 

The prints executed in England at this time 
were, if possible, worse than those published in 
France. Almost.the only contemporary carica- 
ture = —. of cee that I ees 
is an ill-execu’ int, published immediately 
after the accession. of William ITf., under the 
title, “England’s Memorial of its wonderful 
deliverance from French beg Be Popish 
Oppression.” The middle of picture is 
mee nthe $i royal orange tree,” which 
fl } in spite of the attempts to destroy 
it. At the upper corner, on the side, is & 
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representation of,the“French king’s “council,” 
consisting of an equal number Jesuits and 
devils, seated at a round table. 

The circumstance that the titles and inscriptions 
of nearly all these caricatures are in Dutch, seems 
to show that their influence was intended to be 
exercised in Holland rather than elsewhere. In 
two or three only of them these descriptions were 
accompanied with translations in English or 
French ; and after a time, copies of them 
to be made in England, accompanied with Engli 
descriptions. A curious example of this is given 
in the fourth volume of the “ Poems on State 





Fig. 4.—CLIPPING THE COCK’S WINGS, 


Affairs,” printed in 1707. In the preface to this 
volume, the editor takes occasion to inform the 
reader—*“ That having procur’d from beyond sea 
a Collection of Sy Prints"done in Holland 
by . de Hoog, and other the 
best masters, relating to the French King and his 
Adherents, since he unjustly ay 287 this war, I 
have persuaded the Bookseller to be at the 
of ingraving several of them ; to each of which I 
have given the Explanation in English verse, they 
being in Dutch, French, or Latin in the originals.” 
Copies of seven of these caricatures are accord- 





bent peut eee One 


of 
commemorates the eclipse of the sun on the 
of May, 1706. The sun, as it mi 


tured, is poet toy ery 
whose face occupies the of 
the f of the picture, 
eclipse, queen is seated on 
@ canopy, ‘by her counsellors 
— _ With her left arm she 

Gallic cock, while with the other hand she clips 


con 
hes Miwce oA 
just under 





in 1710. is 
partisans 


somewhat curious that Sacheverell’s 


Whigs, shall ever be found to act for the ruin of 
a potent adversary, are the following three—by 
ee ee eee ee 
Libell, grave, calm, and cool, as the author of the 
‘True ’ describes it. These are not all 
employed at the same time, any more than the 
ban and arierban of a kingdom is raised, unless 
to make sure work, or in cases of great exigency 





and imminent danger.” “The Print,” he 
0 betes ( “is originally a Dutch cations: Che- 
to the ancient Batavians by a certain 

inese necromancer and painter), with a virtue 
far ing that of the adium, not only of 
guarding their cities and provinces, but also of 
annoying their enemies, and preserving a due 
balanceamongsttheneighbouring powers around.” 
This writer warms up so much in his indignation 
against this new{weapon of the Whigs, that he 
breaks out in blank verse to tell us how even the 
mysterious power of the magician did not destroy 
its victims— 

“ Swifter than heretofore the Print effac’d 

The of mightiest monarchs, and dethron’d 
the prinoo below the plomy size 
Witness the once Great Louis in 
And of days, who both 


De and burgomaster. 

Witness, 36 sacred popes with triple roman 

Wee Rewieretats wm Mere Fee 

eer ne ev’n adored before your  RERRY 
We are then told that “ this, if not the first, has 
aad net re chief _— sme 34 — have 
employ’d against doctor ; t! ve — 
him in the same piece with the pope and the 
devil, and who now could imagine that any simple 
priest should be able to stand before a power 
which had levell’d popes and monarchs?” At 
least one of the caricature here alluded to 
is preserved, although a great rarity, and it is re- 
presented in our cut No.6. Two of the party 





Fig. €.—THE THREE FALSE BRETHREN. 


remained long associated in the a 
outcry, and. as the name of the third fell into 
contempt and oblivion, the doctor’s place in this 
association was taken by a new cause of alarm, 
the Pretender, the child whom we have just seen 
so joyously brandishing his windmill. It is evi- 
dent, however, that this caricature greatly ex- 
————- Sacheverell and the party which sup- 
a will have been noticed that the writer just 


quoted, in using the term “ print,” ignores alto- 


that of caricature, which, however, was | 1 


about this time 


is or (the 
shangalleees Gale wt méme chose que charge en 

nture”). The word a not to have come 
into use in Italy the latter half of the 





judice to detract from the characters of others, 
goes on to say, “ From all these hands we have 
such draughts of mankind as are represented in 
those burlesque pictures which the Italians call 
caricaturas, where the Art consists in preserving, 
amidst distorted proportions and aggravated fea- 
tures, some distinguishing likeness of the person, 
but in such a manner as to transform the most 
——_— beauty into the most odious monster.” 
word was not fully established in our lan- 
guage in its English form of caricature until late 

n the last century. 
The subject of agitation which produced a 
number of caricatures than any previous 
event, was the wild financial scheme introduced 
into France by the Scottish adventurer, Law, and 
imitated in England in the great South Sea Bubble. 
It would be impossible here, within our necessary 
i to trace the history of these 
burst in the course of the year 
1720; and, in fact, it is a history of which few 
i t. On this, as on former occasions, 


gg eg ta goa, iar mage nag 
olland, but they are much inferior to the 
works of Romain de Hooghe. In fact, so great 
the demand for these caricatures, that the 
i in their for gain, not only 


blishers, in eagerness 
Nathged the world with plates by artists of no 
which were wi i 
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rushed into the share-market. One or two curious 
instances of this deception might be pointed out. 
Thus, — peene, pr en bor gene to re- 

t of a + a nobleman, 
ap ee ioe surrounded by a crowd 
of courtiers, in the costume probably of the time 
of Henri IV.,, was i as a picture of 

le crowding to grand scene of stock- 
jobbing in Paris, the Rue Quinquenpoix; and 


= 
— 





Fig. 7.—ATLAS. 


the old picture of the battle between Car- 
nival and Lent came out in, a little re- 
touched, under the Dutch tithe, “ Stryd tuszen 
de smullende Bubbel-Heeren en de aanstaande 
Armoede,” i.e., “The battle between the good- 
living bubble-lords and approaching poverty.” { 

Besides being issued singly, a considerable | 
number of these prints were collected and ‘ 
published in a volume, which is still met 
with not unfrequently, under the title, “ Het 
groote Tafereel der aasheid,” the “ great 
picture of folly.” One of them represents a 
multitude of persons, of all ages and sexes, 
acting the part of Atlas in supporting on 
their backs globes, which, though made only 
of paper, had become, through the agitation 



















Fig. 8.—THE DON QUIXOTE OF FINANCE. 


of the stock exchange, heavier than gold. Law 
himself (see our cut No, 7) stands foremost, and 
requires the assistance o cules to support 
his enormous burthen. In the French verses ac- 
companying this print, the writer says— 
“ Ami A on voit (sans 
Ba a yrs St ete 


Riche, pauvre, homme, femme, t sot et quasi-sage, 
Valet, et paisan, le gueux s’eleve en roi. 


Another of these caricatures represents Law in 
the character of Don Quixote, riding Ra we 
Sancho’s cone He is hastening to his i- 
nia, who _ or him usr same ; 
share-house), towards e are g 
the etintl aa ane eee he devia 
our cut No. 8) sits behind Law, and holds up 
the ass’s tail, while a shower of paper, in the 
form of shares in companies, is scattered around, 
and serambled for by the eager actionnaires. In 
front, the animal is loaded with the money into 
which this paper has been turned,—the box bears 
the inscription, “ Bombarioos Geldkist, 1720,” 
*“‘Bombario’s(Law’s) gold chest ;” and theflag bears 
the inscription, “ £4 koom, ik koom, Dulcinia,” 
“TI come, I come, Dulcinia.” The best, perhaps, 
of this lot of caricatures, is a large engraving by 
the well-known Picart, inserted among the Dutch 
collection with explanations in Dutch and 
French, and which was re-engraved in London, 
with English descriptions and applications. It 
is a general satire on the madness of the memo- 
rable year 1720. Folly ap as the charioteer 
of Fortune, whose car is drawn by the represen- 
tatives fof the numerous companies which had 
sprung up at this time, most of which appear to 
be more or less unsound. Many of these agents 
have the tails of foxes, “to show their policy and 
cunning,” as the lanation informs us. The 
devil is seen in clouds above, blowin 
bubbles of soap, which mix with the ee whic 
Fortune is distributing to the crowd. The pic- 
ture is crowded with figures, scattered in groups, 
which are employed in a variety of occupations 
connected wi the t folly of the day, one of 


uis (action or 


which, as an example, is given in our cut No. 9, 
It isa transfer of stock,made through the medium 















of a Jew broker. 
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Fig. 9.—TRANSFER OF STOCK. 


It was in this bubble agitation that the English 
school of caricature began, and a few specimens 
are preserved, though others which are advertised 
in the newspapers of that day, seem to be entirel 
lost. In fact, a very considerable portion of the 
caricature literature of a period so comparatively 
recent as the first half of the last century, appears 
to have ar foo oe the interest of these prints was 
in general so entirely temporary that few le 
Pots pian care to preserve them, and few of them 
were very attractive as pictures. As yet, indeed, 
these English prints are but poor imitations of 
the works of Picart and other continental artists. 
A pair of English prints, entitled ‘The Bub- 
bler’s Mirrour,’ represents, one a head joyful 
at the rise in the value of stock, the other, a 
similar head sorrowful at its fall, surrounded 
in each case with lists of companies and epi- 
grams upon them. are engraved in 
mezzotinto, a style of Art sup to have 
been invented in England—its invention was 
ascribed to Prince Ru at this time 
very popular. In the imprint of ‘these last- 
mentioned plates, we are informed that 
were “ Printed for. Carin Bowles, next y°* 
Chapter House, in St. Paul’s Ch. Yard, London,” 
a well-known name in former years, and even 
now one quite familiar to collectors of this class 
of prints, ially; of Carington Bowles we 

have more to say in the next chapter. With 
him begins the long list of celebrated English 
prin 








they |. W. Eaton, 
others. 


OBITUARY. 


MR. GEORGE LANCE. 

Tue most painful task, perhaps, which a journalist 
S aullad sown Sngedeen ees at ing the 
death. of with whom he has for a long suc- 
cession of years been personally, and even inti- 
mately, acquainted. This has been our case with 

“ag Lance, who died on the 18th of 
June, at Sunnyside, near Birkenhead. He had 
for many mo past been in a declining state of 
health, but his friends were not without hope 
that a sojourn on the banks of the , where 
his son resided, we believe, might re-establish his 
strength. The result has not fulfilled their loving 
expectations—he survived his favourite pupil, the 
late Mr. W. Duffield, little more than nine 
months ; the death of the latter very considerably 
affected the mind of his master, who took the 
event much to heart. It is singular that we 
should have lost, within so short an interval, the 
two greatest painters of fruit and “ still life ” this 
country ever produced ; one of whom, the elder, 
if not both, may certainly take rank with the 
best artists of the Dutch school in their special 
departments. 

A biographical sketch of Mr. Lance, from 
some interesting notes with which he supplied 
the writer, appeared in the 4Art-Journal of the 
year 1857; it is, therefore, unn to do 
more, at the present time, than briefly to refer to 
the leading poirts of his life and career. He 
was born at Little Easton, near Dunmow, Essex, 
in 1802. Evincing, at. an early age, a love of 
drawing and an earnest desire to me an artist, 
he unceremoniously introduced himself one day 
to Haydon, who, after looking over some of the 
boy’s sketches, at once took him into his studio, 
and gave him gratuitously, for a long period, all 
the instruction and aid in his power. Haydon 
would, of course, have persuaded his pupil to 
devote himself to historical painting, but Lance 
having, in the progress of his different studies, 
executed a group of fruit and vegetables, which 
attracted the notice of, and was purchased by, 
Sir George Beaumont, he was induced to under- 
take daetes. which was seen and bought by the 
late Earl of Shaftesbury. Then the late Duke 
of Bedford gave him an order for two large pic- 
tures of a similar kind, to adorn a summer-house 
at Woburn Abbey; and other commissions fol- 
lowed, all tending to confirm the artist in the 
path which, it appears, nature intended him to 
follow. And who that remembers the pictures 
hanging year by year, for more than a quarter of 
a century, at the Royal Academy and the British 
Institution, such as ‘The Fighting Herons,’ ‘ The 
Seneschal,’ ‘ Redeap,’—all of which haye been 
engraved in our Journal—‘ Preparations for a 
Banquet,’ ‘ From the Lake—Just Shot,’ ‘ Modern 
Fruit—Medizval Art,’ with a multitude of others 
will not bat admit that he did both wisely and 


Y | well in pursuing his adopted course? 


works were Lance’s “ sheet- 
anchor,”—those on which he built up his re- 

utation, and by which his name will be most 
‘avourably known hereafter, he occasionally sent 
forth pictures of a totally different kind. His 
‘Melancthon’s First Misgiving of the Church of 
Rome,’ ‘The Village Coquette,’ ‘The Lady in 
Waiting,’ ‘The Biron Conspiracy ’—this last the 
most important of all—show that if he had con- 
fined his practice to historical and genre painting, 
he would have kept pace with many who ke 
such subjects their speciality. 

Lance’s pictures, of which he painted con- 
siderably more than four hundred, are to be found 
in the best. English galleries of modern Art. To 
those patrons whose names have been already 
mentioned, may be added those of Lord De Lisle, 
Sir J. Wi , Sir 8. M. Peto; Messrs. Vernon, 
T. Baring, Betts, W. J. Broderip, 
Forbes, Rendel, J. Earle, and 


Bat though 


the line} he adopted; in ivate. character 
he was a man of rare worth and integrity; but, 
his master, Haydon, like ing, and others 
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unhonoured, save in his works, and in the heri- 
oe i ne 
long cherish. 


MR. JOHN WYKEHAM ARCHER 


met te ee of Mr. Lance, 
& gen as an engraver, painter, 
draughtsman, and antiquary, Mr. J. W. Archer. 
He and Mr. Lance married two sisters; the 


We are indebted to the columns of the Builder 
for much of the information here given: Mr. 
Archer was born at Neweastle-on- in 1808. 
As i, he showed considerable grt a Roe 

cil, in a vigorous manner 

Of Bewick fos. other artists. After senivhig 0 
general education, his friends apprenticed 

im to a fellow-townsman, John Scott, an animal 
engraver, who was then living in London. Be- 
fore, however, the term of his articles expired, 
Scott’s health gave way, and his pupil returned 
to Newcastle, where he became one of a social 
artistic community, which included the elder 


Richardson and his son George, Myles, Car- 
michael, Balmer, Dunbar the tor, and others. 
In conjunction with another | engraver, Wil- 


liam Collard, Mr. Archer etched a series of 
views of Fountains Abbey, from drawings by Mr. 
Carmichael; and, without the aid of his coll 
several plates for Mackenzie’s “ History of Dur- 
ham.” About the year 1830, he returned to London, 
and entered the studio of William and Edward 
Finden, who were then busil on illustra- 
tions for the annuals and o works, as “ Bible 
Illustrations,” and “The Ports and Harbours of 
Great Britain.” His first work there was a plate 
after a subject by Callcott, which was so satisfac- 
tory that his emplo immediately raised his 
salary to double the amount originally _— 
upon. But the change made within a few follow- 
ing years in the style of book illustrations, threw 
Me. Archer and many other engravers out of their 
usual employ, and: he found work, neither very 
lucrative nor constant, in engraving animals, &c., 
for the New Sporting Magazine. 

During the intervals arising from the uncertain 
nature of their labours, he turned his attention to 
water-colour painting, choosing for subjects many 
of the places in the metropolis, which were re- 
markable for their agony Of these he accu- 
mulated more than one dred, which were 
offered to, and refused by, the authorities of the 
British Museum. were purchased, however, 
by Mr. Twopenny, of the Temple, who commis- 
sioned eee ry — tees —— 
drawin, ear 0 ies of by- 
which her obs found scattered sheik tn the 
re and by- - of London. Up to the 
close of the artist’s life, this was regularly carried 
forward, and the result is that Mr. Twopenny is 
in possession of a large and valuable collection of 
drawings illustrative of the aspect of the me- 
tropolis. 

not otherwise engaged, Mr. Archer em- 
ployed his time in drawing on wood for various 
ublications, Mr. Charles ight’s “Hi of 
Fondon,” the Illustrated London News, Blackie’s 
“Comprehensive History of England,” &c. &. 
Among his multifarious labours may also be 
mentioned a volume of ee ene in 
Mr. Twopenny’s collection, by Bogue, 
a series of amusing ill i perene “ 
Recreations of Mr. Zigzag der ;” several 
papers, also illustrated, referring to the old Roman 
ca ie the north ; and his literary contributions, 
chiefly antiquarian, to the Gentleman’s Magazine, 
and the Illustrated London News. He exe- 
cuted, for the Duke of Northumberland, a 
number of admirable drawings of in i 
localities in his Grace’s extensive estates. During 
his numerous rambles on this and other occasions 
he accumulated a ) mass of materials on the 
histories of Northum' id and Lo which 
he hoped to work up as the “ quiet labour of his 
:” his almost sudden death, on the 25th of 

y, has placed final barrier to every intention. 
Mr. Archer had been an Associate Member 
of the Institute of Water-colour Painters, but his 


| di 





This artist, 
Suffolk Street , 
Greenwich, on the 13th of June, at the 
humorous kind, 


helping himself to 
the contents of a ter; ‘The Fair 
el ee eee stocks; ‘The 
Battle of the Nile,’ in the possession of the Duke 


of re cis: Py sep Aeron eases A yrs eo 

: ane t ition 
of the ing fleets being shown by pieces of 
tobacco-pipe placed in corresponding action—are 
best of Mr. Pidding’s works: the two 


in water-colours, and an admirable copyist of the 


works of other — He held for man 
years the responsible post of curator of Dulwi 
Gallery. 
—___~»———_ 
THE © 


NATIONAL EXHIBITION IN DUBLIN. 
Wes shall not require much in addition to 
that we have already given, to do justice to this 


exhibition. Certainly it supplies evidence of 
‘sound pi in many branches of manufac- 
ture and of Art-manufacture, but it is not to be 


treated as affording conclusive P romeg of what 
Irish producers can do, or are doing, for many 
of the best manufacturers do not contribute, 
while others have withheld their principal works. 
The reason for this shortcoming will be found 
elsewhere—in the announcement we give of a 
Dublin International Exhibition in 1865. 

The present exhibition is, however, by no means 
without. interest ; it contains abundant examples 
of pre eae and of a sotiaies, 
and manifests satisfactory in 

To the very pretty building we have already 
made reference; it is abundantly filled, a portion 
of it being devoted. to a collection of pictures, 


and another portion to at work. We 
offer some remarks, first, on that which con- 
tains the manufactured produce. We have noticed 


the three large cases of clocks, bronzes, jewellery, 
&c., the contributions of Messrs. Schriber and 
Sons, Messrs. Simonton, and Messrs. Brunker ; 
wry Inge prepestion taheg eouheonsaip at ecipe 
vi rtion being coi ly 0 i 
dies cane hich a ond—Gook fate 
sign and in workmanship, and showing consider- 
able neatness and skill in setting. To introduce 
foreign produce, however, is a from 
the original plan, and _ scarcely to be justified ; it 
was not to be expected that Irish artificers could 
i aad F the artisans of Germany, Switzer- 
and France. The filagree work of Mr. 
pram ak. ic pagan firm. oe 
strong: the hand of a very skilful artisan has 
roduced it. There are silver cups manufactured 
by Mr. West and Mr. Donegan, of which little 
need be said. ——s > black be ag - 
Lends: Hee. . There are maaey He: 
ducers of these personal decorations; perhaps Mr. 
Cornelius Goggin maintains his su , al- 
Teak and ig antainty corpenied. in tetiton of 
is in 
and more pea character by Mr. 
who has used the material to valuable 
in objects of drawing-room and boudoir 
i are several ee 
some admirably, carved chi pieces of statuary 
marble, the produce of Mr. : 
Sheppard, and Mr. Hebson ; the 


and bog-oak—now 
of Ireland 


ey 


i 


F 





. Hebson—a bas-relief of very 


character being introduced. They all, how-. 
ever, show a desire for quantity rather than 
an aim at quality in ornamentation. Loads of 
fruit and flowers have been thought more ad- 
visable than purity and an error which 
these gentlemen will do to {avoid in future : 
cost is thus increased, and effect materially les- 
sened. The manufacture of “Inisu .acz,” of 


most attractive collec- 


man Roy: 
The tunic and its accom- 
exhibited by Mrs. Allen are exquisite, 
in design and execution, and were made in 
the south of Ireland under her immediate super- 
intendence. <A shawl of this beautiful lace was 
ted as.a bridal gift, by a number of Irish 
ies, to her. Royal Highness the -Princess. of 
Wales. The “tunic,” which excites especial ad- 
miration, occupied Mrs. Allen’s best workers for 
six months; it is equal to any foreign “ point,” 
and we rejoice to see the revival of this old art 
80 speeatieh. Doubtless. its origin in Ireland 
can be traced to the ladies of the religious houses, 
who, in the “long ago” time, brought all species 
of exquisite e-work from foreign convents. 
The fact that it is but the “revival” of an old 
power, is proved by the exhibition of some 
wonderful "ae worked by a member of Mrs. 
Wybrant’s family in the 1680. | The. book- 
bindings of Marcus Ward & Co. may be com- 
with the most perfect issues of 
inder ; the designs are good, and ‘the tooling‘is 
of rare excellence. In furniture the show is not 
; the best, as we have said, is contributed by 
of Clonmel, so far, at eo ain 
is concerned, although Mr. Jones sustains his o. 
repute, and Messrs. Strahan maintain the repu- 
tation obtained at the International Exhibi- 
tion in 1862. Mr. Egan, of Killarny, exhibits 
several specimens of tables, readin &e., 
produced from the arbutus, and pr, Sogacna of 
that district ; and as examples of ‘‘ country work,” 
the inlaying is not without merit: the attempt 
to do too much has, however, led to the result of 
doing too little. A word or two may be de- 
manded by}Mrs. James Hopkins for her artificial 
flowers of paper; they are of great beauty, and 
wonderfully true to nature. Some embroidered 
robes, by Mr. Leman and Messrs. Clowes and 
Woodward,| claim attention. A font of free- 
stone, with carved tablets and pillars of Irish 
marble, the work of Thomas , is entitled to 
—. notice; and a carved deal eh oy 
exhibits careful manipulative skill. We 
believe our review of the Art-manufacture of the 
exhibition may end here. Much has not been 
done; “the capabilities of Ireland” in this way 
are by no means adequately ted. 

In pure manufacture ts are more en- 
couraging. The stoves, kitchen-ranges, street 
lamps, and especially the stable fittings of Messrs. 
pone art id Belfast, are in the highest degree 

isfactory ; the hall stoves are indeed admirable 
— of Art-manufacture, while the other, 
and more generally useful, productions are cer- 
tainly among the ony bias of their class. We 
refer to the excellence of workmanship apparent 
to the eye in all the details; but we ntidieiasanl 
they have patented many important im 


In harness and sadlery work 
mg been renowned ; we ‘imagine 

the Tbosk Of thd Lotadonk: sankawe i t envy the 
skill manifest in the productions of an and of 
Trish linens are not well represented ; 
of the fabric we cannot judge, but 
there are few examples of the influence of Art 
seems to be com- 

with Belfast and Lisburn in linen pro- 
A large case of gloves contains many 
no means inferior to those of 
Phyllis” sits at the 
sewing can be found 
nowhere. The stockings of Balbriggin maintain 


their supremacy, and beside a case of these deli- 
ca 


is at work. It is cer- 





Irish ladies themselves ‘if 
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they are not bien chaussé as well as bien ganté ; 
we have never seen more ect ladies’ boots 
than those exhibited by Mr. Carleton. If we 
say @ word concernin fishing rods of Messrs. 

icks and Son, and the br of all kinds 
manufactured by Messrs. Barrett, we may close 
our remarks on this department of the exhibition. 

We may not, however, do so without a compli- 
ment to the producers and exhibitors of long 
famous Irish tabbinets, although there are but 
ae ee 0 They Pim yr bores om 

"Reilly and Dunne. are, as ways 
have ie, and we trust always will be, of aan 
lence un . The fabric remains unrivalled. 

Our will agree with us that this sum- 
mary conyeye but a poor idea of the contents of 
the mange oe of Ireland; limited in 
quantity, and only satisfactory in quality, the 
still afford soidants of sega. ae we ions 
intimated, many leading manufacturers have not 
contributed at all; they are husbanding their 
resources for a t effort in 1865; and we may 
safely assume that some, who in contributing 
have not been stimulated to do their best, are 
holding back also for a time when competition is 
more to be dreaded than it is in 1864. 

The exhibition has, however, answered its pur- 
pose; there will be no monetary loss; the 1 
and galleries are attractive lounges to the fashion 
of Dublin ; music lends its always powerful aid ; 
the picture galleries are thronged when lighted 
up, and the oe Pas . a Exhibition 
are evenin y rofitably t. 

- The collecti ion of stabines Gaudio wouaer 
to about five hundred ; among them, as we have 
shown, there are some famous and many merito- 
rious works, but there are few productions by 
Irish artists. There is not an example by either 
Maclise, Mulready, or Danby ; and although a 
few were lent from the Kensi m Museum, the 
lenders seem to have carefully withheld those 
that might have made the Trish justly proud of 
their countrymen. 





CHATEAUBRIAND’S “ ATALA.” * 





Is the number of the Art-Journal for the month 
of February there appeared some examples of 
M. Doré’s extraordinary illustrations of Dante's 
‘*L’Inferno ;” we now offer to the notice of our 
readers two, by the same artist, from the series 
illustrating Chateaubriand’s “ Atala,” which M. 
Doré has only very recently completed. No two 
works could by any possibility show more forcibly 


the ver:atility of the artist’s ius. In the 
former it was employed in ucing & succes- 
sion of dramatic pictures, full of the direst hor- 


rors and the most fearful situations; scenes 
requiring a perfect knowledge of drawing the 
human form, and a capacity to give to it all 
the terrible expression that agony. of mind or 
ju Pac impart. Imagination could suggest 
nothing more appalling than the sufferings which 
Dante describes, and which Doré has portrayed 
with a power even more intense and vivid. In 
the “ Atala” all is c ; the genius whose 
fancies wandered through the regions of lost 
spirits has again revisited the earth, and luxu- 
riates in the splendour of her most majestic 
scenery and the loveliness of her pathless forests. 
As Milton wrote with equal gran of thought 
and expression about the Pandemonium of Satan 
and the glories of Paradise, so Doré has shown 


that his pencil can delineate with equal power 
the anguish of the doomed and the beauty of our 
living world. : 


Chateaubriand’s “ Atala,” popular as it is in 
France, is probably unknown to many of our 
readers; @ brief notice of it, however, is neces- 
sary to comprehend rightly Doré’s illustrations. 
Prior to the outbreak of the great Frénch Revo- 
lution, to which so many of Chateaubriand’s 
family fell victims, and which forced him into 
exile, he visited North America, chiefly with the 


view of oring some portions of countr 
but little known to travellers, as well as ken 
al unknown. About the year 1789 he set 


out and traversed vast tracts—some extensive soli- 





* ATALA. Par le Vte. CHATEAUBRIAND. Avec les 
Dessins de Gustave Doré. Published by L. Hachette and 
Co., London and Paris. 








tudes, others peopled only by wild tribes of 
natives—and returned to Europe with numerous 
notes and ‘manuscripts, which doubtless would 
have been given to public in some shape or 
other, had not the majority been destroyed during 
the revolution. Of fragments rescued from 
destruction were the notes on which the story of 
“ Atala” is founded. ing of it the author 
says :—‘‘ Atala’ was written in the desert, and 
beneath the huts of savages. I know not whether 
the public will relish this history, which describes 
unknown routes, and presents nature and man- 
ners altogether strange to foreigners. There is 
nothing of a romantic character in ‘ Atala;’ it is 
a kind of poem, half descriptive, half dramatic ; 
it consists of a picture of two lovers who walk 
and talk in solitude, and of a tableau of the 
anxieties of love in the stillness of desert lands. 
I have endeavoured to give to the work the most 
ancient forms, dividing it into prologue, reci- 
tative, and epilogue. The principal characters 
introduced assume the characters of hunters, 
labourers, &c.: it was thus that in the early ages 
of Greece were sung, under different titles, frag- 
ments of the ‘ Iliad’ and the ‘ Odyssey.’ ” 

Enough is said to convey an idea of the nature 
of the work which has produced this series of 
exquisite pictures. When Chateaubriand wrote, 
few persons beyond the dwellers in the land were 
acquainted with the vast and grand scenery of 
uncivilised America; now it has been rendered 
almost familiar to the millions residing in other 
countries. 

To enter upon a detailed —— of this 
extensive series of landscapes would necessarily 
be wearisome to the reader, and little more than 
so many repetitions of similar import. Here are 
prairies, and mountain passes, and forests bend- 
ing under tempests, or sending upwards vast 
curling columns of black smoke as the fire ad- 
vances through their length and breadth, driving 
before it in terrible dismay herds of wild animals 
which have made them their home. Then there 
are deep, quiet glens, rich with the luxuriance of 
the vegetation of the western world ; and cataracts 
pouring down their waters in broad floods; and 
wide rivers rolling onwards to the sea amidst 
scenery of surpassing beauty and grandeur. And 
among all we find the two travellers, sometimes 
with a good missionary priest who joins them on 
their way, givin animation to the landscapes ; 
while occasionally an incident of Indian savage 
life varies the character of the picture. In two or 
three examples towards the end of the book, where 
reference is made to the death of Atala, the illus- 
trations assume the importance of figure-subjects. 

Throughout the entire series there is ample 
evidence of the artist’s poetical imagination, his 
inventive powers and skill in adapting both to 
the representation of the highest class of land- 
scape. His ‘ Atala’ is, in a word, “a thing of 
beauty,” over which hours of examination may 
be without exhausting all it offers for 
unqualified. delight. The two examples of the 
engravings, ‘The Haunt of the Deer,’ and ‘ Buf- 
falo Herds,’ we are able to place before our 
readers, will suffice to show w or not we 
have overrated the magic charm of M. Doré’s 
pencil. 


———@——— 


ART IN CONTINENTAL STATES. 


Paris.—Modern pictures are realising as large 
prices here as in London, judging from what was 
paid for some at a sale on the 25th of May. For 
example :—‘ A Female W: therer in a Forest,’ 
Decamps, £400; ‘ The Arrest of President Duranti, 
Paul Denetin, £720; ‘The Sluice-gate,’ Jules 
Dupré, £328; ‘A Turkish Butcher, Gérome, £240; 
‘The Shore of the Bosphorus—Sunset,’ Marilhat, 


£206 ; ‘A M at Diderot’s,” a composition of 
seven > Bab ns £1,520; ‘Interior of a 
Guard House,’ a composition of eleven 
Meissonnier, £1,148 ; another ‘Interior of a Guard 
House,’ eissonnier, £1,200; ‘The Officer,’ Meis- 
sonnier, £780; ‘The Musician,’ Meissonnier, £480 ; 
i Covi vraag 3 8 ro: wages 3 
Meissonnier, £246; ee . Roussea’ $ 
‘Leonora, Ary Scheffer, £160; be 
Brigands and the P ” Horace Vi 

the engraved picture, £1,160. These fifteen pictures, 
the majority of which are very small, sold for the 
sum of £8,916. 





A DECORATED CHURCH IN 
IRELAND. 





Mr. Henry Doytz, one of several accomplished 
sons of a renowned father, has been some time 
engaged in decorating a Roman Catholic church 
in the vicinity of Dublin. That is a work of no 
ordinary importance, more especially in Ireland, 
where temples for worshi ter those of a very 
remote age—have been usually built as if to show 
how meanly and miserably they could be con- 
structed. Not long ago, the churches of Roman 
Catholics, and also those of Dissenters, were 
miserable examples of combined deformities—ex- 
teriors and interiors. A far better order of things 
now prevails. As yet, however, the true artist 
has found little or no employment in sacred 
edifices in Ireland. The work of Mr. Doyle may 
show what can be done and ought to be done; 
it will, we trust, be a model for a future. The 
church in question is attached to a convent of the 
Order of St. Dominick, at Cabra,a secluded village 
about two miles from Dublin. Circumstances 
have enabled us to see and examine it, recently. 
It is of the very highest order of Art in concep- 
tion, in arrangement, in execution, and in minute 
and elaborate finish. The treatment is broad— 
the leading subjects are all to be seen from dis- 
tances ; yet they stand the test of close examina- 
tion as to minor details. There has been no lack 
of labour—the work is the result of continuous 
toil; but the great merit of the production con- 
sists mainly in the intelligence and thought which 
have been brought to bear upon it. It is as a whole 
this very admirable work is to be estimated—as a 
ra yoga of harmonious 
ish one purpose, ev ; having its meaning, 
a bein, eenain es one pec cig 
The church at Cabra is built in the Italian 
style, and is well suited for mural decoration, 
wr ag the apse behind the high altar, which 
affords space for ten distinct pictures, in com- 
partments of various forms, separated by rich 
arabesque work. In the certral and largest 
is painted a group of the Holy Family, in which 
our Lord, as a child, is represented as a model of 
obedience and submission to His ts, illus- 
trating the words of Scripture, “ Et erat sub- 
ditus illis;” and as the church is almost entirely 
devoted, on ordinary occasions, to the use of 
children of various ages, this picture forms a 
most ag corey and suggestive lesson for them. 
Our Lord looks down into the church with an 
expression of love and pity, whilst His Virgin 
Mother points to Him with a look of pathetic 
forecast of His future sufferings. On either side, 
in te compartments, are figures of some of 
the chief saints of the Dominican Order, as St. 
Dominick, St. Catherine of Sienna, St. Thomas 
Aquinas; and above, in circular spaces, are angels 
singing the praises of God, and holding crowns 
over the of the saints. All the are 
somewhat over life size. The ceiling, which is 


arched, is divided into four principal compart- 
ments, each of which contains, amo other 
decorations full of emblematical ing, two 


medallion pictures, representing some of the chief 
characters in the Old Testament, who are chosen 
as of particular, virtues or attributes in our 
Lord and in the Virgin ; such, for instance, as 
Justice, Mercy, Humility, Sorrow. The chief sub- 
jects are Solomon, Ruth, David, Esther, 

udith, &c. Each forms a complete picture in 
itself. These are triumphs of ik in ee 

ression of the “typical” character designed to 

conveyed. 

The pictures are painted on the dry plaster ; 
they are not, therefore, strictly speaking, serach 
though they have somewhat of the general effect. 
of een works ; they have, pariong Hg: vs rich- 
ness and a greater range of colour is possible 
with that method. " 

The church at Cabra is so near Dublin—so 
easily reached, and admission being readily ac- 
ee or eee embaps np i oa 
> a ma to its being visi persons 

0 are interested in the fittin Deomhon of 
edifices for worship. oe cannot fail oa 
arise from as an 
of what Bog rs ought to be done. a 
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[ Engraved by I. Pisan. 
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PORTRAIT PAINTING IN 
ENGLAND: 
PAINTERS, SITTERS, PRICES, AND OWNERS.* 


At Newnham Paddox, the highly interesting 
seat of the Feildings, Earls of Denbigh, is & 
well-painted head—artist unknown—of the 
famous Infanta of Spain, to ask whose hand 
in marriage Charles Prince of Wales made 
por romantic journey nyt Tafaniar = 
only portrait we possess of the an 
its Lothenti ity is not to be questioned. The 
Prince, it will be remembered, was accom- 
panied into Spain by the first Duke of Buck- 
ham, of the Villiers family—the Duke who 
fell by Felton’s knife; 
will be by many, th +h of course in a lesser 
degree, that the of Denbigh, of the 
reign of Charles the First, was married to a 
sister of the Duke of Buckingham. That a 
portrait of the Infanta should be preserved 
among the pictures at Newnham Paddox— 
rich in historical portraits as the house is— 
was indeed to be 3 +g but its being 
there, and in condition, was the realisa- 


tion of a da 

When I first saw this rtrait at Newnham 
Paddox, I was in anh al pictures for the 
famous Manchester Art-Treasures Exhibition, 
and I made it my request, through the com- 
mittee of rr mgs that Lord Denbigh 
should be asked to entrust the committed 
with the picture. His Lordship liberally 
complied with our os grt and No. 97, ‘The 
Infanta of Spain,’ of the British Portrait 
Gallery of the ter Exhibition, was 
seen for the first time by three of our most 
eminent Spanish scholars—by Lord Stanhope, 
poty Willian Stirling, "ea. of Kein MP’ 
an , Esq. ir, M.P. 
pac something more, who is happily still 
among us. ited 

Any one accustomed to the examination of 
the works of painters resident in England in 
the reigns of James I. and Charles I., would 
see at once, on looking at this portrait of the 
Infanta, that it was not the work of any known 
artist—any artist catalogued in Walpole—and 
yet the execution is good. I mention this 
picture in particular, inasmuch as I have had 
the good fortune to discover the name of the 
painter, a name unknown to Walpole and his 
editors. In the accounts of the Treasurer of 
the King’s Chamber, formerly preserved in 
the office of the commissioners for auditing 
the public accounts, I found the following 
entry :t— 

To George Cuddington, picture-drawer upon 
the Councell’s Warrant dated primo Julij, 1623, 
for drawinge the picture of the Infanta of 
Spayne, which was deliured into his majestie’s 
bed-chamber. . . . . «. « « xxxii, 

The discovery of a new name in Art amo 
us is important, as it tells us—and shoul 
teach particularly the trustees and secre- 
tary 3 the National ery a ag AP 
every life-size portrait reign of King 
James I., may be the work of some other 
hand than the hands of Paul Vansomer, Cor- 
nelius Jansen, or Daniel Mytens. 

Portrait painters have had many compli- 
ments from poets, th the English verses 
by Ben Jonson under — i 
and the Greek verses by Milton under his 
own portrait, are in one case equivocal, and 
in the other sarcastic. Cowley’s verses on 
Vandyck’s death, are in Cowley’s best manner. 
Waller’s verses to the same great painter are 
not less fine :— 


“From of Beauty, we 
foros wba entered free.” 


remembered it | P: 


t, | Queen Anne, 


_ Waller has twice celebrated. Sir Peter 
and Lovelace and Charles Cotton (Wal- 
ton’s associate) have berhymed him as well. 
Kneller was “fed” with verse and buried 
at | t Dryden addressed to him 
magnificent epistle; Prior complimented 
on the Duchess of Ormond’s it ;. 
introduced him into one of of his 
poems, “‘Mr. Pope’s Welcome from Greece ;” 
ickell wrote a poem to him at his country 
ae », at the dying desire of the 
wrote epitaph in verse,—poetic 
Ineense enough in all conscience for portrait 
Speen 
‘om Warton more i 
raise in prose from Goldsmith in the dedica- 
tion to “The Deserted Village.” 
._ A satisfied sitter is not @ common occur- 
rence. 


“ 


F 


“ 


While I was Hayley’s guest and—sat to thee.” 
The same delightful poet, but sorrowful 


man, on seeing his portrait by Abbot in Mrs. 
Bodham’s peslour, clasped his hands in a 
paroxysm of distress, ing that he could 
— be what he was when likeness was 

Mat Prior too was satisfied. “ Richardson 


has made,” the Poet-Ambassador writes to 
Dean Swift, “an peng Png om of me, 
from whence Lord Harley (whose it is) has a 
stamp taken by Vertue.” I suspect the en- 
gravers of the present day will not be pleased 
with the poet’s name for their labours 
Sitters are occasionally troublesome. When 
Bernard Lens was drawing a lady’s picture 
in the dress of Queen of Scots, the 
fastidious sitter observed, “But, Mr. Lens, 
ou have not made me like Mary Queen of 
Scots |” “No, madam,” was the reply, “ if 
God Almighty had made your ladyship like 
her—I would.” Neat !—but did it not pro- 
duce a reply from the lady ? 


One day—or in nurse once 
upon a fme”—when Elisabeth Churchill, 


ountess of Bridgwater— 


“ An angel’s sweetness or Bridgwater's eyes” (POPE)— . 


was sitting to Charles Jervas, the painter, 
who dared to be in love. with his pe Agr 
passat iP ig: gaat cannot help telling 
our ip,” said.the painter to the sitter, 
y that po ‘ech nok assieaena ie * 4No!l” 
replied the astonished daughter of John 
urchill and Sarah Jenni Duke and 
Duchess of Mar Blenheim ; 
“ pray, Mr. Jervas, what is a handsome ear?” 
The painter turned his cap and showed her 
his own: . This would tell on canvas or on 
panel in the hands of Mr. Frith or Mr. Ward 
5 apens. costume, the ponnoy age be yon ye 
le portrait — 8 room in reign 
combine in supplying ample 
essentials for an epigrammatic picture; in 
other. words, for what an Irish critic called, 


wae enough, a spaking picture. 


management of mouth, the ion | th 


of the lips as in life, are among the difficulties 
which a portrait-painter has to contend with 
and overcome. I will give an instance where 
restless lips, thin, continually on ‘the 





* Continued from page 199. 
+ The Treasurer’s accounts have since been removed to 
the custody of the Master of the Rolls. 
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as the poet per- 
sonally, gave a similitude to his engraving— 
eo % more exquisite 


ficulty (shall I say impossibility?) in trans- 

Shas cengone 1 injury to 
the requirements of high Art—was the sole 
cause why our great Chantrey {I have heard 
my father pat gta not ask two little 
Toms (no tom-tits in song)—and they were 
his friends, Tom Campbell and Tom Moore 
—to sit to him for their busts. 

There is a told of Opie. He was 
painting an old who, whenever he 
thought that Opie was at work upon his 
mouth, screwed it up into a smile of satis- 
faction and complacency. Opie, who was a 
blunt man, said very quietly to his sitter (it 
is Haydon who tells the story), “ Sir, if you 
want your mouth left out, I will do it with 
pleasure.” 

“Tt’sa humbling sicht,” said the old Scotch 
lady, who saw her own portrait. for the first 
time after a sixth and final sitting ; “ it’s in- 
deed a sair sicht!”” The would-be Sir Joshua 
was, of course, fearfully affronted. 

—— the sister of — Wilkie “9 

own a engravi m the portrait o: 
her er, after Phillips (the dake now 
in the National G 
expressed the fault she had to find with it in 
afew words. “Ido not like it; David has 
something on his mind.” The late John 
ween of Albemarle Street, the king of 

uw 


ers, to whom the observation was ad- 
dressed, mg tee apy A half heard and 
half aside, “I think he has got something 
—on his stomach !”—which is, by the way, 
rather a true description of the portrait 


The minister, Mr. Fox (The Right Hon. 
C. J. Fox), made a suggestion to Sir Joshua 
ids touching his own portrait. “ If 

it is not too late,” he writes to Sir Joshua, 


“T should like to have one of the papers updn 
the table in my picture docketed ‘A Bill for 
better ing the affairs of the East India 
Company,’ a measure which will always be the 
— of my life; and if another paper could be 

ocketed mg 3 AEH 6 of the Commons 


to the Ki 15, 1784,’ it would be so 
much the Cotten,” How unlike Dr. Donne, 


ener and divine, who gave his — to 
Ancrum, drawn in a melancholy posture, 
with these words about it, “ De Tristitia ista 
libera me Domine.” cherley, the wit, 
had, in his old age, inscribed under Smith’s 
fine mezzotint of him, after Kneller, painted 
when he was young, and very handsome, 
“Quantum mutatus ab illo.” 

Dr. Busby, the famous schoolmaster, would 


never permit his picture to bé drawn. A 
brother of Lord- North hated any: 
similitude of hi so much, that.’ he 


carefully shook out every morning -the im- 
— of his person from the bed on which 
e lay 


Lord Bacon says of King H VIL, 
that “his face ae to ‘he Uiesbeattiaes of 
e portrait painter; for it was best when he 
spoke.” ‘Were I to look like this picture,” 
said Luther, before the portrait of Reman 4 
“T should be the greatest knave in the 
world:” . be Ppt. hb IF aes, 5 

Thornhill painted Sir Isaac: Newton in his 
own hair. Lord Portsmouth has the picture. 
Tillotson was the first archbishop:or bishop: 


, he is said to have 
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who wore a wig. In Tillotson’s time (he | written prologue and pen and ink before him, | should be said of the treatment of the human 
died in 1694), the wig was worn occasionally | and tweedles his atid thumbs, while | nose. When Locke sat to Kneller, their 


not unlike the natural hair, and without 
powder. 

Accessories introduced into portraits merit 
enumeration when appropriate. Sir John 
Suckling, “a prof mirer ” of Shake- 
speare above Ben Jonson, and in Ben Jonson’s 

ime, is drawn at full length, holding a 
copy of the famous folio of Shakespeare. 
Evelyn, with an air of proud satisfaction, 
carries a copy of his “Sylva.” Jacob Tonson, 
the bookseller, grasps his chea uisition, 
a copy of “ Paradise Lost,” of which he had 
the good fortune to acquire the copyright 
when the great poet was no more. ren 
carries a pair of com not his mathe- 
matical walking-cane, preserved in the Soane 
Museum. Vanbrugh is represented as Cla- 
rencieux Herald, not, as he should have been, 
as the author of “The Relapse” and the 
“ Architect of Blenheim.” Ben Jonson and 
D’Avenant wore the laurel of their office— 
7 Laurel, mead of mighty conquerors and poets 


The portraits of half a dozen sculptors 
hanging on the wall before me have either 
compasses in their hands, or their right hands 
resting on busts. Roubiliac is represented 
modelling. Physicians and surgeons in all 
old pictures are accompanied either by skulls 
or urinals. Soldiers hold truncheons (Monk, 
Marlborough, Peterborough, &c.) Lord 
Heathfield, in Sir Joshua’s grand portrait of 
him, grasps the keys of the fortress of Gib- 
raltar. The Duke of prey my in Law- 
rence’s fine picture, painted for Sir Robert 
Peel, carries a tel ; almost unnecessary, 
it would seem, for the eagle eyes of that fine 
. head reach and reconnoitre far enough, and 
command all within their ken. 

Dogs are among the commonest living 
accompaniments of portraits. Queen Mary 
(Philip and Mary on a shilling) is repre- 
sented in her Woburn portrait with a couple 
of toy dogs submissive at her feet, exquisitely 
small, and characteristic enough to carry off 
a prize at the last or at the next Agricultural 
Dog Show. The champion of England in 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth, Sir Henry Lee, 
of Dytchley, K.G., is drawn with his dog 
by his side, and the appropriate motto “ More 
faithful than favoured.” The noble portrait 
of Dudley, Earl of Leicester (one of the 
treasures of Apethorpe) has an attendant 
dog, of, as I dichleve, an extinct species. In 
the Lay-of-the-Last-Minstrel-period portrait 
of Sir Walter Scott, by Raeburn, Sir Walter’s 
favourite dog “ Camp ” is introduced, and the 
introduction of the dog adds a value to the 
picture, both personal and i Nor, 
when on the subject of dogs in portraits, 
should the reply of the Rev. Sydney Smith 
to Sir Edwin Landseer be overlooked. The 
Snyders of England asked Canon Sydney, the 
wit, to sit for his portrait. The reply was both 
scrip and flattering,—“Is thy servant 
a dog that he should do this thing? ” “Some 
people,” said Northcote, sarcastically, “are 
never completely pleased with their raits 
until their house-dogs have barked a howl 
of recognition at the painter's skill in taking 
their master.” 

- In the treatment and disposal of a pair 
of hands in a portrait—in suiting the action 
to the sentiment—Sir Joshua is a consum- 
mate master. Reynolds’ hands are seldom 
out of work or: appropriate employment. I 
will give a few instances from his works. 
In the “ Blinking Sam” portrait of Samuel 
Johnson, the hands are empl like those 
of a soothsayer. They ‘are in mysterious 
union with the mind that controls them. 
In the full-faced portrait of Garrick (so ad- 
mirably engraved by one of the . Watson 
family), the great actor sits with a half- 





his eyes glisten with the thought that he is 
about to address “ pit, box, and gallery,” an 
admiring audience within the crowded walls 
of old Drury. So in another remarkable 
portrait by our Sir Joshua—the portrait 
of Gibraltar Elliot (Lord Heathfield). The 
— defender stunds firm, resolute, un- 
ismayed, triumphant, while his hands 

the keys of the fortress, as St. Peter is 
drawn by the great Italian masters holding 
the keys of heaven. So again in the Grosvenor 
Bedford portrait (now at Bowood) of Horace 
Walpole,—the delightful talker andairy letter 
writer is drawn with the forefinger of his 
right hand to his ear, as if half listening to 
the wit of Selwyn, or half-conceiving, half- 
reviving, and half colouring, a piece of scandal 
he has heard at White’s or at Marble Hill. 

And now that Iamon the subject of hands in 
portraits, I will call attention to the admirable 
manner in which Sir Thomas Lawrence has 
drawn and given character to the hands of 
Pope Pius the Seventh, in his full-length 

icture in the Waterloo Gallery at Windsor. 

ir Walter Scott has caught a characteristic 
of this picture with his accustomed power 
of observing and bringing before his readers 
whatever he felt and understood. “There 
was a picture of the Pope,” he writes to 
Wilkie, “which struck me very much. I 
fancied if I had seen only the hand, I could 
have guessed it not only to be the hand 
of a gentleman and a person of high rank 
but of a man who had never been em loyed 
in war, or in the sports by which the better 
classes generally harden and roughen their 
hands in youth. It was and could be only 
the hand of an old priest, which had no 
ruder employment than— bestowing bene- 
dictions.” : 

We read of men who never changed their 
principles or wig, and of one lady of rank 
and fortune who through a long life never 
changed her dress according to the fashion, 
but retained that which had been in vogue 
when she was a young beauty; this was the 
famous Catherine Hyde, Duchess of Queens- 
bury, Prior’s “‘ Kitty,” and the patroness of 
Gay; the duchess to whom Pope has paid 
sidhes an undressed compliment :— 

“ Since Queensbury to strip there’s no compelling, 

? Tis from a handmaid we must take a Helen.” 
This duchess—Gay’s “blooming Hyde with 
eyes so rare,” of the year 1714—walked and 
“looked well” in her milk-white locks at the 
coronation (1761) of George III. And very 
winningly she looks at Cassiobury, as painted 
by Jervas, in blue, with her attendant attri- 
bute, a lamb, the last lamb that was ever 
given to a living St. Agnes.* 

The true translation or transfer of the 
human eye from the human head to stretched 
canvas or seasoned panel is no easy matter. 
“ Eyes of dewy light” too often elude the 
painter’s skill. ly and Lawrence were 
consummate masters in painting the human 
eye. 

“‘ Lely on animated canvast stole 

, The sleepy eye that speaks the melting soul.”—Pope. 

Queen Elizabeth would be painted without 
shadows. “ Mr. Lely,” said Oliver Cromwell 
to the future Sir Peter, “I desire you would 
use all your skill to paint a trul 
90 me, ask not flatter a at all; a remar 

ese roughnesses, pimp gig and every- 
thing as you see me, otherwise I will never 
pay a farthing for it.” - ' 

Inanarticle on Portrait Painting something 


* Prior's Kitty was revived by the muse of Horace 
be Love his car 





“To many a 
Would fora 
But 





Soule . on the » Seamibathe 
standing. at the painter e 
philosopher we may fairly. believe from the 
single specimen that has been preserved of 
their conversation. “‘ Why, I have ideas too,” 
said Sir G ; “I have just now—an idea 
of your nose, Mr. Locke!” 

My next communication on “Portrait Paint- 
ing in England” will treat of “Prices and 
Owners” — painters’ prices, auction and 
dealers’ prices ; eslaial. awners and present 
possessors. Peter CUNNINGHAM. 





A SPANISH BOY. 


Murillo, Painter. A. Blanchard, Engraver. 
Tue seventeenth century was remarkable for the 
number of great artists it uced, especially in 
the schools of Spain and the Low Countries. 
That of Italy com ively declined, and 
those others appear to have arisen to take its 
place in the vanguard of Art. But the ess 
of the later painters differed essentially from that 
of their predecessors; it consisted more of the 
character which technicai excellencies give to Art 
than of that derived from subtle, rooted 
mental expression: powerful, ~ ten violent, colour- 
ing, picturesque grouping and arrangement, and 
dintanent exeeution usurped bm ar of — 
grandeur, simplicity, and spiri renderin, 
the majority of the i a the Naturalists 
succeeded to the Idealists. Of the former, the 
most celebrated names engine to the peri 
referred to, were Murillo and Velasquez, of Spain ; 
Carlo Dolci, more refined than his contemporaries, 
and Giordano, of Italy; Rubens, Van Dyck, 
Rembrandt, and Jordaens, of the Low Countries ; 
Le Sueur and Le Brun, of France. 

The Flemish school undoubtedly exercised 
considerable influence on the early artists of 
Spain. Among the latter were several who 
greatly distinguished themselves, but their works 
are held in little esteem compared with those of 
Murillo and Velasquez—the one chiefly celebrated 
for his portraits, the other for his historical 
pictures. Murillo was born at Seville in 1618, 
and died in the same city in 1685. After study- 
ing painting under his uncle, Juan del 0, 
he went to Madrid, where Velasquez was then 
en and entered his studio, improving him- 
self at the same time by copying the works of 
Titian, Rubens, Van Dyck, and others, in the 
royal galleries. In 1645 he returned to Seville, 
and received a commission to paint some pictures 
for the Convent of St. Francis, which gained for 
him both fame and numerous other engagements, 
especially some historical subjects for the king of 
Spain. ‘churches and convents in id, 
Seville, Cordova, Cadiz, Grenada, and other 
Spanish cities, were adorned with his works, as 
altar-pieces, the most important, as a series, bein 
eight large pictures gape west the Works o 

ercy, painted. for chapel dedicated to 
ae ial in the hospital “De la Caridad,” at 

But the work in which Murillo took most 
delight, was that of painting the portraits of 
beggar-boys and the children of the Spanish 
peasantry; these are generally life-size, and 

in some pastime or taking their meals in 
& primitive, out-of-door fashion. We have one 


of these “ portraits from nature” in the‘ i 
Boy,’ engraved here, a bare-legged, clad 
urchin seated on the with a water-jar and 


some melons by his side, and a plateful of some 


incongruous of edibles—strongly flavoured 
with Or doktor is te po oe 
the scene is rustic, the boy is bearer of the 
mid-day meal to his father at work in the fields, 
and he appears on the look-out for somebody. 
There is a large amount of truth in the figure, 
combined with an easy, natural di ition. It 
comes out with a strong force of light against the 
mass of rock-work with its mingled colours of rich 


| browns and The picture is in Paris; the 
engraver, Blanchard, is one of the most 
-| eminent of the modern French school. 
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’ THE OIL WELLS OF AMERICA. 
BY PROFESSOR ARCHER. 


Art creates pleasure, but Science dev: 

end enlarges Whe mokns of enjoy it. In 
no is this more thorough] 

than in the vast increase to car powers of e- 
mination which has taken place during the 
present cen Previous to the introduc- 
tion of gas, our time for enjoying the beauties 
potbpticead wan: BA 3 Sorarad gre omg 
its present boundaries. Pictures, ture, 
oud internal decorations could not be <a oy 
the gloomy light of candles and 
res. but Bas, judi y managed, soon 
taught us to feel the absence of the sun in a 
much less d and in towns it has become 
an indispensable luxury. But gas requires 
for its production extensive arrangements, 
which in poor or isolated districts, and in 
country pas cannot be secured, and the 
contrast between the gas-lighted towns and 
the candle-lighted villages, &c., became un- 
pleasantly striking in the latter. 

But Science rarely refuses to aid her vo- 
taries when in their need they earnestly seek 
her assistance ; and most remarkably has this 
modern want been supplied. A material has 
been discovered which may be called liquid 
gas, so manageable and so effective that, with 
the exception of two or three slight drawbacks, 
it is scarcely inferior to gas,and is so cheap that 
the humblest co can now have brilliant 
light during the dark hours of our long even- 
ings, and can read his cheap papers and 
books, and amuse his little ones with their 
well-cut illustrations. The introduction of 
paraffin and petroleum oils, by which this 
remarkable change has been effected, has 
come so suddenly upon us, and has produced 
such marvellous that we venture 
to say its effects are second only to such 
gigantic marvels as those of the steam engine 
and electric telegraph. And yet they are not 
new substances; the latter hae been known 
for thousands of y and the former was 
being hourly wasted in all the stoves and 
grates of our forefathers, and also by our- 
selves, but an improved knowledge of the 
principles of combustion has enabled us to 
utilise most of it. The discovery of the illu- 
minating powers of n oil, and the way 
pe _s —_ ,» is ev adlh Mr. ge 

oung, thgate, in tland, who is 
hardly more known by the benefits he has 
conferred upon society, than by the coura- 
geous defence of his rights as patentee from 
a host of eager and not over-scrupulous 
imitators and infri The very great 
success which a ed his discovery acted 
as an immense stimulus to others, and all 
the sources of bituminous matters were exa- 
mined with eagerness, although many had 
been tried before, and had led to loss and 
disappointment. Our war with the Burmese, 
in 1853, opened up the commerce of that 
country to our m ts, and the rock-oil or 
paren springs, situated in the vi of 

-nan- ~ be the banks of the Irra- 
waddy, which for centuries supplied the 
means of illumination to the Burmese, soon 
attracted the attention of European specu- 
latore, and although only one small ne rs 
of it had been received in this country 





1851, yet since 1853 many thousands of tons: 


have been im notwi ing the dis- 
tance. This rock-oil, which is of a olive 
green or brownish green colour, was found to 
 ieecabore rds et eign she omen 


or burning or lubricating, and a i 


tion of pure paraffin, 
be called, suitable for making candlesof a supe- 
rior quality; andin thehandsofthe ising 
firm of Price & Co.; this material and its pro- 
commercial 


ducts assumed great importance. 





The rock-oil of Burmah is obtained from 
a very limited locality, in which it is drawn 
up from wells sunk baad om These 
are dug with square sides, lined with 
wood. are, most of about 220 feet 
pre ge Bat dea peg ie as 300 feet, 

so abundant are the oil springs at the 
bottom, that it may be raised as fast as 
babi ¢ ie pieddee Ey the feameeee 
ly it is yielded e immense deposits 
of coal which are generally believed to exist 
below the surface of the district of Rangoon. 
But even before this rich mine of wealth 


? 


and other try, 
want of efficient methods of i 
experiments were not ; now, 
however, in all directions, 
less shale of our collieries, &c., is becoming of 
such value as to be scarcely 
coal itself. Such are the mutations which are 
produced by scientific inv: ions and dis- 
coveries! The curious material which in our 
childhood we eer read of as existing 
2 Se pa in ry - of tight — on 
igging a hole, and applying a light, fire was 
instantly obtained, an Thich we were also, 
too often erroneously taught, had some im- 
rtant connection with the religion of the 
ire-worshippers, now burns brightly in tens 
of thousands of lamps in all parts of Europe, 
and is becoming so familiar to us all as to 
banish every feeling of surprise, and all the 
visions of Iran and the Ghebers with which 
we were wont to associate-it. Persia, not- 
withstanding its ancient repute as a source 
of um, or mineral naphtha, has not 
et contributed to our supply, although some 
inds of it are said to possess remarkable 
purity, and others an le odour, so 
much so, indeed, as to be retained by the 
Shah for his own use, and to give as a. 
If, however, we go from the present limits of 
Persia into the districts on the Caspian Sea, 
which formed part of the empire under Darius 
we shall find its present Russian 
masters are fully alive to the value of the 
immense beds of almost solid paraffin which 
extend for miles at Baku, on the shores of 
the Caspian. 

We learn an interesting lesson of political 
economy when we look back to the ancient 
history of this material, which has from the 
earliest time been of use to many nations. 
It was valued by those whom the Romans 
conquered, but they learned very little if 
anything of its uses, although to them it 
would have been of great service. Conquest, 
for the sake of conquest, and not for the E 
pose of advancing civilisation, was their te 
and th uently only derived small 
benefit from it. Of leum and its prac- 
tical applications they knew “yi bo ing, 
or they might have obtained it and used it as 
easily as they did the oysters of Britain, the 
anchovies oo the lions of Libya, 
or the elephants of India; had they done so, 
it is impossible to say what would have been 
the consequences of its introduction to the 
awakened intelli of Europe. 

Pliny, who collected all the facts and fal- 
lacies of his day, gives, in all probability, the 
whole of the information his en 


he says, quoting Polyclitus, 
water of the river Liparis, near Soli, in 
on: Rel ese at ee eee ee 
mentions @ sprin name 
in chop! witich is pesbtanel of sbudiiie 
properties. cus says, that at Tasiti 
is a fountain of it, the water of which emits 
light. The same is asserted 
in Ecbatana.” In another place 
“In Samosata, a city of Commagene, 





is a pool which an inflammable 
mud called Maltha. It adheres to every solid 
body which it touches, and moreover, when 
Se es ee 
from it. means of it, the e 
defended their Teele, “eA 


tas Selieat ce waciod Sa thelr armour. It 
is even set on fire-in water.” In another 
“ Naphtha is a substance of a similar 
nature (it is so called near Babylon, and in the 
territory of the i,in Parthia), flowing 
It has a great affinity 
for fire, which instantly darts upon it when- 
ever it is seen. It is said that in this way it 
was that Medea burned Jason’s mi her 


the altar for the purpose of sacrificing.” ~ 
Interesting as are these recesanrg con- 
cerning the past and present history of Petro- 
leum in Europe and Asia, they sink into 
insignificance before the extraordinary history 
of its recent discovery and enormous develop- 
ment in North America. In that 7 
rise, this material, 
although so generally di over the Old 
World has become a source of vast wealth, 
and has originated a new branch of export 
which employs a large tonnage of chipping. 
Moreover, the iar nature of the material, 
its volatility and bad odour, have called into 
existence a new class of ships for its trans- 
port. These are of iron, and are built in 
com ents, forming, in fact, a congeries 
of tanks, which can be  penmere closed, so 
that no casks are needed, the petroleum being 
poured in nye Pipes until the compart- 
ments are full, when the openings are screwed 
down tightly and the inflammable material 
is safe from fire and other accidents; on 
ri § at its destination the material is 
removed by pumping. The value of petroleum 
oil and similar 0 ep og aiagwr 
stated, first devel in Europe; this too 
place in 1851 and 1852, but in the following 
ear public attention was drawn to it in the 
nited States and Canada, where sprin 
had been long known, the waters of whi 
were considered anything but tempting, from 
the circumstance of their being always covered 
with a filthy scum of petroleum. No use was 
made of them except that the oil was some- 
times collected by spreading a blanket on the 
surface, and when soaked with the material, 
squeezing it out. When thus obtained its 
only use was.a medical one, it having a 
local reputation as an external Pe ces i 
in some diseases. In 1854 scientific gentle- 
man, Dr. Brewer, of Pennsylvania, originated 
a joint-stock company for the purpose of 
collecting the oil for more practical purposes, 
but the yield was too small and too uncertain 
and the enterprise was unsuccessful unti 
it was that wells should be sunk 
in h t it would reveal something of 
the sources of the petroleum oil. The first 
lvania, under the direction 


well dug in P 
of Messrs. Bowditch and Drake, was a t 
success, and soon yielded a thousand A,“ 
per day; this wasin 1850. In 1860 another 
well yielded more than twice that quantity. 
They are from 70 to 300 feet deep, and 
are situated in a valley which has since 
received the name of Oil Creek Valley, the 
surface of which has become like a honey- 
comb from having been perforated with 
thousands of wells, a 24, proportion of 
which have been failures. Notwithstanding 
this, however, the entire yield of those which 
were uctive in 1863 was in round num- 
bers 4 forty millions of gallons, of which 
upwards of twenty-seven millions were ex- 
But rice its nature and uses 
eum must necessarily be either cheap or 
comparatively useless; therefore it was of 
the first n ity that the region of the 
oil springs should be conn with the 
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markets of 





seaports in order that by rapid and cheap 
carriage it might be ht into the various 
e world. ilways have con- 
quently been formed, and, when completed, 
connect the great oil-producing districts 
with New York, and give even a greatep 
stimulus to this extraordinary trade than has 
yet been felt. Our view is from a photograph, 
and represents Franklin Station of the At- 
lantic and Great Western Railway, at Oil 
Creek, Pennsylvania, with a distant view of 
some of the works at the oil wells. 
rings of 
nok fi 


Next in importance to the oil 
Pennsylvania are those of C 
situated on a small stream ed Black 
Creek, running into Lake Huron, near its 
southern extremity. Here, in a clearing of 
the forest, has arisen a small town of dis- 
ble as and unsavory odour, the 
whole occupation of its two thousand grimy 
inhabitants being the collection and export 





supply of fuel. Should such results be realised 
their effect upon the future progress of civi- 
lisation will be beyond our calculation. Again 
we have reason to expect that a material 
so nearly allied in its chemical composition 
to that which yields the beautiful mauve, 
magenta, and yr was gas-tar colours, will ere 
long contribute to our colouring materials, 
and if so, Science, in this as in other ways, 
will greatly assist the artist. 

It may be useful to our readers to know 
that rock oil, petroleum, Barbadoes. tar, 
poe a are all varieties of the same material, 

that bitumen is the pitch-like residue 
which remains after the ed oil is distilled 
from the crude, or has naturally dried away. 
Like coal it is sup to have an organic 
origin, and to have formed by the action 
of subterranean heat upon vast beds of organic 
matters long since buried beneath the sur- 
face; but coal is always believed to have a 








of the oil. The wells, of which there are 
about one hundred ing, are bored in 
the solid limestone rock to the depth of from 
150 to 250 feet; the operation is costly and 
uncertain, for no indications are afforded on 
the surface of the probable result. When 
obtained, the oil is less liquid than the Penn- 
sylvanian, and much of it is refined on the 
spot, thus lessening the cost of carriage. By 
e process of a 1 tarry matters and 
the dangerous volatile constituents are re- 
moved, and it becomes almost colourless and 
comparatively inodorous. In this state it is 
well adapted for burning in lam The 
entire product of the Canadian wells is about 
a quarter of a million gallons per annum. 
en we reflect upon the uses to which 
this material has been found applicable, and 
the many indications afforded of its probable 


employment: for other useful purposes, it 
affords means for great scnatehbolan. e 








OIL CREEK, PENNSYLVANIA. 


vegetable origin, whilst a few of the deposits 
of petroleum, especially that in the shales 
of Rimmeridge, are attributed to the decom- 
position of animal remains. 

Thus we see there is no waste in the 
laboratory of nature, that wonderful work- 
shop in which a few materials, considerably 
less than a hundred in number, are used and 
re-used in a thousand different ways, no atom 
ever being lost. The forest tree when sub- 
merged by the torrent may, thousands of 
years hence, rise in ey light S Fra ei 
petroleum, to warm and light the dwelli 
of man ; and even the fat and oil of pa. 
dead 2 million of years is still available 
for the same purposes. e bright flowers 
and glorious forms of the forest may pass 
away, but it is not impossible that Err 
chemists may eliminate from the carbonised 
remains colours more brilliant and materials 
more marvellous than the compounds of the. 


exhaustion of our coal-fields, whether possible 
or not, is always a reasonable cause for fear, 
which will be greatly lessened with every 
fresh discovery of eum, for vast quan- 
tities of coal are consumed for illuminatin 
purposes, and much of this will be sav 
when we have learned, as we most probably 
soon shall, how to convert. the cadeoten oil 
into gas. Besides which, the recent experi- 
ments of the American Government give 
great reason to believe that ere long this 
product may to a large extent take the place 
of coal in the generation of heat for steam 
and other purposes. It has already been 
tried in a ar pp § with every prospect 
of success, and as with proper arrangements 
it can be much more conveniently carried, 
it is expected, if it should succeed, that a 
sufficient quantity may be carried in a 
vessel to enable her to circumnavigate the 
globe without requiring to call for a fresh 








_ alchemist. Apparent destruction may await 
| vast masses of vageealie and animal life, but 
from the ruins phoenix-like springs wealth 
and its concomitants. 
| The reign of that mischievous imp “ Waste” 
has end The most offensive materials 
| have only to be touched with the magic wand 
| of seience, and they immediately assume new 
| forms, and rise to a new life of usefulness, 
and often of beauty. The present century is 
ete with illustrations of this fact, and 
: hereafter be of os ante ot the 
most, important in the world’s history. Steam 
and electricity and gutta percha were, but a 
few years ago, among the “ waste;” .look now 
' at their manifold uses. And so with coal-tar 
| and the offensive ooze on bituminous springs ; 
' they have joined in the race which is ae 
' run on the course of usefulness, and in whi 
| waste things seem to be taking the lead against 


| original products. 
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INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION IN 
DUBLIN, IN 1865. 


In the spring of 1865, there will be an 
INTERNATIONAL Exursrtion inv DusBLin, 
similar to that which achieved a great suc- 
cess in the Irish capital in 1853, and which 
was reported and illustrated fully by engrav- 
ings in the Art-Journal during the summer 
and autumn months of that year. A build- 
ing is now in process of erection in @ cen- 
tral part of the Metropolis; enough is 
finished to give assurance that it will be a 
beautiful and most convenient structure, with 
all the advantages that result from recent 
experience, sufficiently _ for all needful 
purposes, with well-lighted picture galleries, 
and adjacent “grounds” that will rival those 
of the Crystal Palace at Sydenham. Like 
the Crystal Palace, also, it is to be permanent ; 
to form “a winter en,” with ample con- 
servatories; a place of fashionable assembly, 
with lecture-rooms, class-rooms, &c. In short, 
it will be exactly what Dublin wants, what 
its progress in so many ways demands, and 
what cannot fail to be a leading attraction to 
visitors, as well as an source of in- 
tellectual enjoyment to the inhabitants of the 
city and itsvicinage. The project was liberally 
taken up from its announcement. It is the 
result of a joint stock company; and while 
many of the leading merchants are directors 
(at the head of them being the true patriot 
Benjamin Lee Guinness), a large number of 
the tradesmen of Dublin are shareholders. 
Its prosperity, therefore, may be safely pre- 
dicted. Active and energetic influences are 
already at work; the affair is not to be 
permitted to take its own course. Agents 
of the directors are busy in various parts 
of Europe. An auxi committee is 
about to in formed in London. es 
have been issued, detailing the circum- 
stances under which contributions will be 
asked for the INTERNATIONAL ExuHIsITION of 
1865; and no doubt all necessary steps will 
be taken, without delay, to communicate the 
wants and wishes of the committee to manu- 
facturers throughout Great Britain, many of 
whom we undertake to say will be aiding and 
assisting the project of the directors. ey 
anticipate, and with some show of reason, a 
ater success than that achieved in 1853. 
hen the scheme depended mainly on the 
liberality of one man—Mr. Dargan. Then the 
machinery was ill planned, experience being 
far more limited than it is now. Then there 
was very imperfect responsibility; no one 
appearing toanswer for theerrors and mistakes 
that unquestionably occurred. The Inter- 
national Exhibition of 1853, in short, was 
more @ private than a public undertaking. 
Yet it was a great success; and honours have 
been justly accorded to the enterprising gen- 
tleman at whose ion it was formed, 
and by whose purse it was supported. 

In 1865 the International Exhibition will 
be the work of nine-tenths of the men of 
mark in Dublin, and for the issue of which, 
it may be almost said, the whole of its people 
will be responsible. We anticipate for it a 
far larger measure of success than attended 
the former undertaking, and feel assured we 
shall not be disappointed. 

Even at this early period, therefore, we 
desire to offer to the exhibition all the aid 
we can give. Hitherto Ireland has not been 
to any great extent either a producing or a 
consuming country as Art-manu- 
facture. at is not the case now. To those 
who knew little of the Ireland of long ago, 
deficiencies may be still t; but 

in the elegancies and luxuries of li 
in the refinements that give delights to 


homes—has been great in that country of . 





peng manne ge ish manufacturers who 
are disposed to contribute to this exhibition 
can be safely assured that trade may be 


0 up, a8 well as improvements intro- 
duced, by the aid they may render to the 
und . The “reciprocity ” will be by 


no means “all on one side.” 

The programme put forth by the directors 
— ay —— as to the see 
esign opt; it gives a groun 
A 4 an interior ae of the building {the 
architect of which is Mr. Alfred Jones) ; and 
those who desire further instructions can com- 
municate with the , H. Parkinson, 
Esq., Exhibition Company’s Offices, Dublin. 





THE ART-WORKMAN’S POSITION. 


Mr. Beresrorp-Horz has delivered under the 
above title a suggestive lecture in behalf of the 
Architectural Museum. The question which he 
discusses is how best to convert the artisan into 
the artist; how most efficiently to stamp manual 
labour with mental intent; and how thus, as a 
twofold result, to raise the social position of the 
workman, and to improve the quality of the 
work itself. That skilled labour has, both in its 
art-merit and in its monied value, been for some 
years in steady advance, we shall all readily 
admit; but that much still remains to be at- 
tained no one will call in question. The disad- 
vantages and discouragements which encom 
the industrious populations of our large cities 
are in many and most depressing. Mr. 
Ruskin, in the ure which he delivered at 
Bradford on “Modern Manufacture and De- 
sign,” spoke upon this head in the followin 
terms of discou ent :—‘ To men surroun 
by the reins and monotonous circumstances 
of English manufacturing life, depend upon it, 
design is simply impossi This is the most 
distinct of all the experiences I have had in deal- 
ing with the modern workman. He is intelli- 
t and ingenious in the highest degree, subtle 
in touch and keen in sight; but he is, generally 
speaking, destitute of designing power.” Mr. 
ford-Hope forms by no means so low an 
estimate of the inventive and executive capacities 
of our British artisan. He has indeed gone the 
best way to remedy such shortcomings as he may 
have found; he publicly declares, as in the dis- 
course now before us, the disabilities under which 
our native arts suffer, and then proceeds to point 
out the remedies by which existing deficiencies 
may be best supplied. 

e have all had reason to rejoice over the 
revival which within the last few years has taken 
place in architecture and its allied arts of scul 
ture in stone, carving in wood, and working in 
metal.. Now Mr. Beresford-Hope proposes that 
enamelling, ceramic moulding or modelling, 
metal chasing, wood carving, and other like Art- 
mysteries, shall obtain, as of old, recognition and 
honourable distinction ; that. the artisans engaged 
in these works, which are becoming each year 
more essential to the completion of our public 
edifices and the comfort of our private homes, shall 
receive instruction more systematic, thorough, 
and practical, than has hitherto been known in 
our government schools; and for the better 
attainment of these ends that the Royal Academy 
shall extend its t too narrow area, and 

i the manner known to the great 
and all-embracing artists of Italy, the hi 
With the humblest branches of the profession. 
This ion met with an a in the re- 
ey on the Royal a its author 

scarcely anticipated. ‘“ We recognise,” write 
i great value in the 





honour conferred by the Royal Academy, and in 
certain ial cases become members of the 
Academy, at least as Associates; each of these 
Art-w: mi ly receive a bronze 


medal, andthe oppelladon ot ‘ Royal. Academy 


The last volume of Viollet Le Duc’s ‘“ Dic- 
tionary of Architecture”. contains, under the 
title “ Ouvrier,” im t facts in elucidation of 
the condition of the workmen of the middle ages. 
In the twelfth and thirteenth centuries companies 
or guilds were formed, to whom were severally 
entrusted the building of a vault, the cutting of 
a column, or the carving of a capital, and the 
workman was accustomed to place upon each 
stone he wrought a mark, which sho testify 
to the identity and worth of his handicraft. This 
last is a vital point, upon which Mr. Beresford- 
Hope and other friends of the artisan rightly 
lay much stress. . “I say distinctly,” writes Mr. 
Beresford-Hope, “that if we are to make the 
working artist what he claims to be, and should 
be, he must be a man who works with his name 
round his neck; he must be a man whose credit 
will be at stake in the thing he produces, and 
who will suffer in pocket and reputation if the 
thing he produces is below par.. He must stand 
the and the bad of the experiment. Then, 
if it is so, your working artist must be an educated 
man. I mean that there must be a certain amount 
of training, a certain. schooling that he will have 
to go through, certain courses that he will have 
to follow in some recognised =— of teaching, 
certain diplomas that he will have to take out, 
before he has a right to put his card in his 
window, and send his advertisement round— 
‘John Smith, working artist in wood,’ or ‘ work- 
ing artist in stone.’” 

e borrow our styles of architecture, our 
modes of construction, our principles of deco- 
ration, from past ages; it were well for us, in 
like manner, to revert to anterior times to learn 
how the Art-workman, “the material with which 
we have te deal in all the work we do,” was put 
together, and turned out an efficient instrument. 
We believe that the excellence of the execution 
which astounds us in the middle-age edifice, 
mainly arose out of the intimate connection which 
was maintained between the architect who con- 
ceived the structure, and the free mason to whom 
was delegated the manipulative detail. This bond 
of union between the creative mind and the exe- 
cutive hand never became severed, even in the 
minutest portion of a master work ; and thus did 
the whole structure, with its adornings and 
accessories, grow up into the expression of the 
same spirit, and come forth as the offspring of 
one originating thought. Look, as a contrast, 
upon our present system, if system it may be 
called. . Between the architect in his office and 
the mason ‘in his shop middle men intervene, 
wholly ignorant of Art, practical only in the rule 
of thumb, and conversant with little else than the 
quality, and especially the market price, of bricks, 
mortar, and compo. Awaiting, eng any. cor- 
porate action to be taken by our Royal Academy 
—for which we shall have to wait long indeed— 
each individual architect has himself the power 
of mitigating, in some degree, the evils which are 
universally deplored. He can exercise a salutary 
and direct influence over the Art-workmen en- 
trusted with his designs; he may look to the 
quality of the product delegated to other hands ; 
and by a few simple oe either in caution, 
encouragement, or positive instruction, he can lead 
the humble executant onward, and point out the 
shortest and surest means by which his con 
tions may be carried out. Lastly, though t 
guilds of former days may have lost their vitality, 
we can look to science to avers direct truth 
and a guiding principle, which in former days 
were committed to the keeping of mere tradition. 
Science, in her high or profound the 


. | Art-workman will not need; but t¢ is a 


simple scientific knowledge easily acquired, which, 
lying close upon common life, admits of ready 
epplication to the callings of the wayfaring man. 
The knowledge is, indeed, power; not merely a 
manufacturing and wealth-creating instrument, 
but an Art- which will the -artisan 
to build and fashion his work on the sure founda- 
tions of truth and essential beauty. ’ 
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MINOR TOPICS OF THE MONTH. 





Rovat Scorrisn Acapemy.—Mr. George Har- 


vey, one of the oldest members of this society,” 


has been elected to fill the onerous yet honour- 
able post of President of the Academy, lately 
rendered void by the death of Sir John Watson 
Gordon. It was no easy matter to find a suc- 
cessor to one in every way so fitted for the office 
as was the late president ; but the selection made 
can leave no doubt as to the wisdom of the choice; 
both as an artist and as a gentleman, Mr. Harvey 
is well qualified to be ohant at the head of so 
distinguished a body as the Royal Scottish Aca- 
demy. Following all former precedents, it may 
be presumed he will have the appointment of 
“Limner to the Queen for Scotland,” and will 
receive the honour of knighthood. 

Taz Nationa, GauiEry has recently received 
the addition of four pictures, two Italian, and 
two Low Country. One of the latter is by 
Raysdael, and was bequeathed by the late Mr. 
Oppenheim. It is a waterfall, but it has much 


more concentration than many other similar sub- | 
The water dashes | 


ects by the same master. 
rom an upper lake over a broken slope of rocks, 
and extends to a stream occupying the base 
of the picture. Time has in nowise deprived 
the upper sheet of water of the liquid lustre 
which the painter gave to it, nor the broken 
volume of the misty spray with which he sur- 
rounded it. Cliffs and trees rise on the right, 
and on the left is seen an eminence with a 
tower. It is in excellent condition. The second 
is ‘A Canal Scene’ by Vanderneer. It was pur- 
chased from Lord Shaftesbury, and forms a fair 
ndant to the Farnborough picture, though in- 
erior to it as an aspect of nature. The view 
looks more of a reality than a composition. There 
are canal scenes near Amsterdam almost identical 
with it. On the left appears a noble screen of 
trees with near houses and figures, the latter 
sup to have been painted by Linglebach. 
The smaller of the two Italian pictures is a head 
—that of a Venetian senator, by Bonsignori 
(erroneously called by Vasari, Monsignori), a 
a of eng: We The face, that of another 
itellius, has all the dryness of tempera, and 
is lighted with that broad uniformity on which 
Queen Elizabeth used to insist as necessary to the 
perfection of portraiture. The painting is in such 
well-maintained condition that the individual 
hairs of the eyelashes stand forth as the painter 
left them. The face has been painted with a very 
limited palette, so much so, that it might be 
thought the painter no good red, but 
—. of the dress is painted with a bright 
, much sounder than appears in the works of 
that time, the latter part of the fifteenth century. 
The portrait is signed on a cartellino, “ Franciscus 
Bonsignorius Veronensis, P. 1487.” The other 
Italian picture is a St. Roch, by Morando (1484 
—1522). The saint is presented standing and in 
the act of baring his thigh and pointing out the 
plague spot to an angel hovering over Bice. At 
the back of the figure is an oak tree. The 
draperies are reddish orange and purple, and the 
flesh painting is as careful as that of a miniature. 
There is an elegance and a beauty in the sentiment 
and disposition which occasion some surprise that 
Morando is so little known, for such a work is 
clearly a result only of lengthened experience and 
earnest study of the very best works of the Vene- 
tian school up to the end of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. The picture has been one of the wings to 
an altar-piece.— ——_ of covering pictures with 
lass is still continued, the following works having 
an submitted to the during the past 
year:—Del Sarto’s portrait of himself, G. Bellini’s 
* St. Jerome,’ Previtali’s ‘Madonna and Child,’ 
Hilton’s ‘Rebekah at the Well,’ Etty’s ‘The 
Duett,’ ‘ The Coronation of the Virgin,’ by Justus 
of Padua, Van der Meire’s portrait of Marco 
Barbarigo, Pinturricchio’s ‘ Madonna and Child,’ 
G. Bellini’s ‘Christ’s Agony in the Garden,’ 
Bronzino’s it of Cosmo, Van der Goes’s 
* Monk,’ Beltraffio’s ‘Madonna and Child,’ Rey- 
nolds’s ‘ Heads of Angels,’ and Landseer’s ‘ High 
Life’. and ‘Low Life.’ _The number of visitors 
to the National Gallery in i was, 
— the year, 637,678, and to t ion ex- 

_ hibited at South Kensington, 738,915, making a 











| 


| 








total of 1,376,593. In both collections there are 
now protected by glass, 102 foreign pictures, 36 
British paintings, and 202 framed drawings. 
Last year the picture galleries at Trafalgar 
Square were visited, during the, 92 days they 
were open to students, 3,773 times; those at 
Kensington, in 132 days, 7,725 times ; 39 forei 
and 53 British pictures were copied within the 
period referred to. These statistics are taken from 
the report concerning the National Gallery pre- 
sented to the House of Commons during the 
present session. 

Tue Narionat Porrrarr Gatiery has lately 
received some interesting and valuable additions : 
one is a portrait of the Earl of Essex, the 
favourite of Queen Elizabeth, bearing the in- 
scription “ Aitatis Suz 30, 1597.” face is 
somewhat thin, and its expression grave, without 
indication of that levity which was so strong an 
element in Essex’s character. He wears a white 


| double ruff, over which a thin brown beard falls, 


with a full head of dark brown hair, combed back, 
and a white silk doublet. The drawing is correct, 
but the painting is rather hard. artist is 
unknown. A portrait of Admiral Keppel is one 
of the finest heads ever painted by Reynolds ; it 
is brilliant and in fine condition, and, although 
said to be unfinished, is more perfect as to paint- 
ing than many others by Sir Joshua that are 
called finished. One of the portraits of the 
admiral was painted at Margate; but the light- 
ing of this face tells it was done in Leicester 
Square. A portrait of the late Lord Lansdowne, 
when Lord Henry Petty, is by Hoppner ; and one 
of R. Wilson, the landscape painter, is by himself ; 
it is a performance 86 indifferent, that we are 
not surprised his friends should have advised him 
to abandon portrait painting. The three por- 
traits by Copley, bought at the recent sale of the 
late Lord Lyndhurst’s pictures, are now placed 
iu the gallery ; these are a study of the head of 
Lord Heathfield, the defender of Gibraltar, for 
the Guildhall picture; Archbishop Laud, after a 
portrait by Vandyke; and a portrait of Lord 
Mansfield. There are also three marble busts, 
one by Tatham, of Lord Chancellor Eldon; a 
bust, by Behnes, of Dr. Arnold (Rugby); and 
eno her, by Behnes, of the Right Honourable 
Mr. Tierney, presented by his son, Mr. George 
Tierney. 

Tue Ercnine Cxvs is about to issue another 
series of works by its members, on a larger scale 
and of a more finished character than any pre- 
ceding etchings. The contributors to the volume 
are Messrs. C. W. Cope, R.A., J. C. Hook, R.A., 
J. E. Millais, R.A., R. Ansdell, A-R.A.. W. Hol- 
man Hunt, T. Creswick, R.A., R. Redgrave, R.A., 
S. Palmer, and S. Haden.. The number of copies 
issued will be limited to three or four hundred, 
the engravings being on copper. 

Crystat Patace Picture Gatiery.—It was 
announced some time ago that the directors of 
the Crystal Palace had resolved to offer two 
hundred guineas, in different proportions, for 
the best pictures contributed this season to their 
picture gallery, by British and foreign artists. 
The award has been made as follows :—“ A prize 
of Sixty Guineas, for the best Historical or Figure 
subject in oil, by a British artist,” to Miss E. Os- 
born’s ‘Half the world knows not how the other 
half lives;’ “a prize of Forty Guineas for the 
best English picture, not figures,” to Mr. J. G. 
Naish’s ‘ The Castle Rock, Linton, North Devon ;’ 
“a prize of Twenty Guineas for the best Water- 
colour picture,” to Mr. H. Tidey’s ‘The Last of 
the Abencerages ;’ “a prize of Forty Guineas for 
the best picture, irrespective of subject, by a 
French artist resident on the Continent,” to M. 
Coessin de la Force’s ‘Lion Hunt by Arabs; 
and “‘a prize of Forty Guineas for the best pic- 
ture, irrespective of subject, by a foreign artist, 
not French, resident on the Continent,” to M. De 
Bruycker’s ‘Calling to Mind Old Times.’ The 
adjudicators were Mr. David Roberts, R.A., Mr. 


Louis Ha and Mr. §S. C. Hall, F.S.A. We 
presume the directors will continue the plan 
adopted this season, as it certainly has stimulated 


artists of acknowled talent both here and 
elsewhere to send their works for exhibition, and 
has increased the interest of the 
picture ga , and benefited the artists: them- 
selves, for the sales this year have been far larger 
than on any former occasion. 








Tue Derartment or Screncze axp Arnt.—The 
sum of £97,000 was asked for in the House of 
Commons on June 30, to complete the grant 
necessary for the Department ; and the vote was 
aprons to after considerable discussion, in which 
almost every speaker found some ground of com- 
plaint against the institution, which, in spite of 
all grumblings and outcries, ma somehow 
or other to get all it asks for, though, as an hon. 
member, Mr. Gregory, is reported to have said, 
in “one item, the amount of which was no less 
than £16,000, a whole host of subjects was 
huddled together in a manner which gave facilities 
for manipulating the public money in a way that 
should not be tolerated for a single day.” The 
hon. gentleman had given notice to call the atten- 
tion of the House to the management of the 
institution at Kensington; and then, at the 
eleventh hour, shrunk back from the inquiry on 
the Spy that neither he nor any other member 
would be willing to sit on a committee at that 
late period of the session. And so the public 
money is voted away, as it would seem, without 
any one —_— what becomes of it. Sir Stafford 
Northcote rightly said that any discussion was 
premature while the committee upstairs on the 
Schools of Art had not made its rt. Why 
then, we ask, not defer the grant till the House 
was in possession of the papers?—The Depart- 
ment, it has been stated, purposes to open an 
exhibition of works in stained glass annually, 
similar to that which has been held at South 
Kensington this summer. A prize of £50 will 
next year be awarded to the best design for a 
stained glass window, of the size and form of 
that on the staircase at the Museum, lately filled 
with the work of Messrs.O’Connor, marked No.1. 

Socrery or Painters 1x Warer Cotours.— 
Mesers. E. A. Goodall, J. W. Whittaker, and 
A. W. Hunt, Associates of this institution, have 
been elected members; and Mr. G. A. Fripp has 
succeeded Mr. J. J. Jenkins in the office of secre- 
tary, a post he held several years ago. 

Sir E. Lanpseer’s small cabinet picture of ‘A 
Piper and a Pair of Nutcrackers,’ in the Royal 
Academy this year, has, it is stated, been sold to 
Mr. Huish for the sum of £1,700! 

Tue Fere anp Fancy Bazaar, held in the 
gardens of the Horticultural Society, towards 
the end of June, in aid of the building fund of 
the Female School of Art, in Queen Square, was, 
as every one anticipated, most successful. Their 
Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess of 
Wales honoured the féte with their presence on 
the opening day, the Princess purchasing liberally 
at several of the principal stalls. Prior to the 
féte a large number of ladies interested in the 
School had been collecting “ purses,” and those 
who had performed this voluntary duty had the 
honour of personally presenting the offerings to 
the Princess. The sum collected in this way 
amounted to about £500; what the whole pecu- 
niary result of the Bazaar amounts to we have 
not yet been able to ascertain ; but there can be 
little doubt of its realising very nearly, if not. all, 
that was required by its projectors, and we hope, 
therefore, soon to learn that the object for which 
Miss Gann, the able and indefatigable lady- 
superintendent of the School, and the committee 
acting with her, have been so long and zealous! 
striving, will at length be accomplished. We 
may remark that the School of Art in Queen 
Square is totally distinct from the female classes 
attending the School at South Kensington, al- 
though it is included in the list of the schools 
which are placed under the direction of the De- 
partment of Science and Art. 

Tae French Gattery.—A picture of very 
large dimensions, by M. Theodore Gaudin, has 
been recently added to this exhibition in Pall 
— It is, we understand, — of a series of 
ourteen paintings commission the Emperor 
of France, and represents the wae Be of hie Ma- 
jesty at the port of Genoa during the Italian 
war. The Emperor has left the steamer. that 
conveyed him thither, and is being rowed up the 
barbour in the ship's gig, amid the welcomes and 
shoutings of a multitude which throng every 
available seat, and stand-point, and “ hold-on,” 
that the crowd of gaily-decked vessels in the port 
affords. M. Gudin has evidently looked at some 
of Turner's pictures for the arrangement and 
general treatment of his subject; if he could 
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only have realised a little of our 
man’s colouring too, he would 

a much finer work than he has done. 
throughout is pictorially cold, and for an Italian 
atmosphere unaccountably so; the colour of the 
whole is heavy, and altogether devoid of trans- 
parency, though the subject is skilfully set out. 

Tux Report of the Select Committee on Schools 
of Art has reached us, but too late in the month 
for it to receive that attention the subject de- 
mands. Our notice must therefore be postponed 
for the present. 

Lamsetn Scuoon or Art.—At the recent na- 
tional competition of works from all the Art- 
schools in connection with the Science and Art 
Department, four medallions were awarded to 
students in this school—one, respectively, for a 
model from the life, a model from the antique, 
an architecturaldesign for a school of Art, and a 
sheet of flowers treated ornamentally. 

A Royvat Encraver.—Prince Rupert, the chi- 
valrous leader of the Royalist cavalry against the 
forces of the Parliament, is known to have been 
a skilful mezzotinto engraver; the British Mu- 
—<— contains a of his ba Another 
royal engraver appeared, according to the 
Building News, in the Sain of the poe Be Kin 
of Sweden, “who is a member of a society o 
engravers in Paris, and has lately sent to 
a very splendid line-engraving, executed in his 
leisure moments.” 

SrarvuETres ILLustrRaTinG Enouish Sports.— 
Cricketing and boating—especially the former— 
‘are such popular pastimes in England, that we 
are sure many were pleased to ae Durham’s 
bronze statuettes illustrative of these sports, in 
the recent Royal Academy exhibition ; duplicates 
are now deposited at Messrs. Miller’s, 179, Pic- 
cadilly, where we have had a better opportunity 
of examining them than was afforded us in the 
sculpture ry in Trafalgar Square. There 
are six in all, one, a group of two figures in boat- 
ing costume; they stand linked together with 
oars uplifted, as if ready to “take the water.” 
The others represent different “dispositions” in 
the game of cricket, the bowler, the batsman, the 
“ field,” &c. are all capitally modelled, 
and the bronze-work, executed by Messrs. Carl- 
hian and Corbiére, of Paris, is really beautiful. 
The great drawback to these works having the 
extensive sale they merit is the costliness of pro- 
duction. It is to be — some cheaper material 


country- 
ive 


i 


than bronze may be found for them, so as to 
place such pop subjects within the reach of 
thousands. 


A Porrrair or Garipaupr, executed for the 
proprietors of the Penny Newsman, deserves 
notice, as a specimen of what good and yet cheap 
Art may be produced for the masses. © por- 
trait is excellently drawn, by Mr. Dix, and is 
printed in colours with considerable brilliancy 
and solidity. 

Messrs. Day anp Son have executed for Messrs. 
Dawson Brothers, of Montreal, a pair of small 
chromolithographs of Canadian river-scenery, 
from sketches made by Mr. Way, an English 
artist temporarily resident in that country. The 
views are striking, and appear singular, to those 
who are ignorant of the peculiar atmospheric 
effects and vegetation of Canada, from their in- 
tense vividness of colour. One of the pictures, 
where the banks of the river are lined with large 
rugged blocks of ice, whose whiteness contrasts 
strangely with the deep red purple of the distant 
line of hills and the glowing crimson and yellow 
of a sunset sky, presents a most remarkable 
appearance. 

A Porrrarr or Miss Bareman in her most 

pular character of Leah, has been lately pub- 
Fished by Messrs. Graves and Co. It is engraved 
by G. i. Every from a picture by J. E. Collins; 
both artists have done full justice to the per- 
sonelle of the accomplished actress by giving to 
the portrait that intense dramatic expression of 


performance, has drawn such crowds within the 
attached to the subject, figure is a udy 
viewed only as a work of Art. 
Mr. W. Cave Tuomas is engaged on a 
picture for Christ Church, Lisson 


subject of which is the ‘ Diffusion of the Gifts 
the Spirit.’ It is painted on a large lunette 





fit a space above the altar, and hence a difficulty 
in finding a subject suitable to the form. In 
Mr. Thomas’s composition, the Saviour, enthroned 
and with extended arms, sends forth on His right, 
Faith, Wisdom, Justice, and Honour, and on His 
left, Victory, Wealth, Beauty, and Plenty. The 
picture is but just ;_ it promises, how- 
ever, much originality and excellence. 

Tue Pompzian Narcissus.—The agents of the 

vernment excavating at Pompeii, under Signor 

iorelli, have recently discovered some relics of 
great beauty and value, of which one of the most 
recious is a statuette of Narcissus, to which, in 
its sacred oxide of nearly eighteen centuries, a 
place has been assi in the Museo Borbonico 
at Naples, amon bronzes from Herculaneum, 
Pompeii, and Stabie. Our knowledge of the 
statuette is derived from a uction in the 
possession of Mr. Philli ur Street, 
who has been appointed the agent in this country 
for the disposal of copies. The height of the 
re is about two feet; it stands with the weight 
of the body resting on the left leg, the right 
behind, as if having either suddenly stopped, or 
moving very stealthily forward. The right hand 
is held out as the action of a listener enjoinin 
silence, and the inclination of the head forwa: 
and sideways coincides with the hand, as the 
natural position assumed by a person either lis- 
tening to an indistinet sound, or waiting for its 
tion. The left hand rests upon the side, 
with the elbow thrown out. The hair is confined 
by a chaplet without leaves, but with bunches of 
berries over the forehead—perhaps myrtle or ivy, 
in which case the artist must have intended a 
convivial crown. From the left shoulder depend 
the spoils of a goat, in allusion to the hunting 
excursions undertaken with his sister. Another 
reference to this is the Cothurnus, which is admir- 
able in design, as from the heel-piece rises a flower 
that 8 forward on every practicable space 
to the front of the foot. The modelling of this, 
together with the front lacing, is most perfect, 
and the same care prevails in another pant yet 
more difficult, that is the hair, the arrangement 
and working of which show the most refined 
taste and masterly skill. He may be supposed 
to be listening to the love-wailing of the despised 
Echo, or he mo 5 be contemplating his own figure 
in the pool, approaching it with a silent and 
stealthy step. Youth and beauty are as definite 
in the as in the Apoilino, and, although at 
rest, it is as light as M of Gian Bo- 
logna. In the face there is an individuality far 
a from the grave majesty of the Greek type. 
expression brings us back to the idea of the 
wailing Eeho ; the voice seems to be behind him, 
and he refuses to turn. Whether we consider 
the back or the front, the course of the lines 
swelling and receding is remarkably beautiful, 
and the easy quietude and wrapt attention of the 
attitude take us into the story, without leading 
us to forget the figure, to which, indeed, it is 
something to have given a living consciousness of 
superior personal attraction with some affectation 
and a maintenance of the style known among 
ourselves as dandyism. The manner and feeling 
of the work seems to be Roman. By the way, of 
Mr. Phillips’s statuette as a copy, it must be said 
that nothing can be more perfect—we speak, of 
course, of the surface imitation of the figure, not 
having seen the original. 

A picrure of a bush fire in Australia has been 
added to the Scandinavian Gallery, the subject 
being an episode of “ Black Thursday,” a day 
memorable in the annals of the colony. The 
conflagration on this occasion extended over a 
space of three hundred miles by fifty—an area, 
it may be supposed, containing many valuable 
lives, and a great amount of . These 
fires are the most awful visitations of the parched 

lains of Australia, and their track is marked 
flight before the terrific scourge can scarcely be 
en ig at find, Bs gree Pe 9g yl 

everything in that regi ving life to 

save from the daiageis The colonists, with 
, are ing on 

with, it seem, but litle hope of outteipping the 





death and desolation; the horrors of a | reprod 


fire that pursues them with the rapi 
wind. The pi rior tapas «as ge lho 
® pupil of the Ecole des Beaux Arts, 


REVIEWS. 


een bo ae folie omen oo re- 

uced by photo-lithegraphy under the super- 

vision of Howarp Staunton. Published by 
Day anpd Son, London. 


Who is to estimate the full influence of Shakespeare’s 
-_— Who can define its boundary in the future ? 
sera acco Sy se ppe men, increases with, 

me ; each succeeding century pay 
more allie than their forefathers did. As he 
abroad, the same experience 
most as much the Poet of the 
English people. His influence 
ramifies silently in countries where he is less studied ; 
hts and phrases are occasionally adopted 
among all nations. The eulogy of Ben Jonson 
in this instance becomes a simple fact— 


“He was not of an age, but for all time.” 


So many and so varied have been the students of 
his works, that a large library may easily be formed 
of commentary and elucidation, which year by year 
rapidly increases; indeed, we are only now opening 
the strictly esthetic disquisition on his works that 
originated with German devotees. A reference to 
the last edition of “ Lowndes’ Bibliographers’ Manual” 
will give a clear idea to any one how a long life, and 
~ small ——_ ~— be spent in a om rian 

ibrary. Much of our countryman’s popularity 
is He due to y ap wal faculty he had 
of saying the best things in the best words; there is 
be poet so “quotable” as S . His works 
take so wide a range in their delineation of human 
character, and identify themselves so thoroughly with 
the character delineated, that an apt saying is sure 
to be ready for the searcher, be he either the patriot 
statesman who would eulogise his country, or the 
goldsmith who advertises his chain. The combina- 
tion of the highest and the simplest er 
sense have made him the great master-mind of 
England; and we choose his words as the best ex- 
ponents of our ideas. He has said for us all what we 
want to say, in a way all best approve; and he has 
done this with a simple honesty that half reveals 
partial unconsciousness of his own greatness. Indeed, 
the earelessness with which he left his plays for the 
press is one proof of the small amount of literary 
vanity he Would he had had more! The 
editors of this first edition of his collected works 
feelingly exclaim, “It had been a thing, we confess, 
worthy to have been wished, that the author himself 
had lived to have set forth and overseen his own 
writings.” Many of the original quarto editions 
abound with errors, now difficult if not impossible to 
set right. Even this volume leaves much to con- 
jectural emendation, though it be the loving labour 
of Heminge and Condell, “ without ambition of self- 
profit or fame; only to keep the memory of so worthy 
a friend and fellow alive as was our Shakespeare.” 
There is an earnest, homely simplicity in the dedica- 
tions of this volume, “from the most able to him 
that can but spell,” which should recommend them 
to all modern readers; but unfortunately they are not 
often reprinted in the numerous editions of the poet’s 
works. 

This noble “ first folio ” is therefore the best autho- 
ritative version of the work of one of the greatest 
minds that make our England reverenced among the 
nations. 

“ Triumph, my Britain! thou hast one to show, 
To whom all scenes of Europe homage owe.” 


As the quarto editions of Sha re’s plays have 
risen in value, so that they have become veritable 
“livres de luxe,” only to be obtained at the highest 
rate by the most rabid bibliomaniacs, so this first 
folio has gone up in price. Some years ago, £50 
would have secured a good copy; now, three times 
that sum might fail in obtaining it. Still it is the 
“first and only love” of the true Shakespearian 
scholar; it is touchstone of the poet’s meaning, 
the best exponent of his thoughts. Hence it has 
been “ reprinted,” but so wy difficult is the ap- 
parently easy task of ng the old types, that 386 
misprints have been detected in the best edition. 
Therefore it is clear that some mechanical mode of 


2. 


ucing the work in absolute fac-simile is the 
only rel mode to adopt for this covetable volume. 
Here photography does good service ; “ by the aid of 


this unerring a ” say Messrs. Day, “ combined 
ng agent,” say > a 
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ability of the process to the utmost, for it not only 
calls ‘for émitation of the- varied types used in the 
book, but for fac-similes of the woodcuts, forming 
head and tail pieces, or initial letters; and also for 
reproduction of the a portrait of Shake-, 
er by Droeshout, which is upon the ategee. 
e have looked narrowly over all, and except for a 
little spreading of the ink, here and there, the imita- 
tion of type is perfect ; but it is but fair to say, that 
even this spreading is occasionally seen in old:printed 
«books. The —_ is reproduced with marvellous 
accuracy, and in looking upon this rude and ugly 
old work, we cannot but feel sad regret that Shake- 
pe should be thus ill-represented, when hundreds 
of comparative nobodies have been carefully de- 
lineated by the best artists of their era. Despite our 
desires, we must be content with this, and the 
Stratford bust (also a mediocre work), as the only 
representations of the poet’s features recognised and 
praised (!!) by the poet’s family and friends. - - 
The terms of republication of this. important 
volume are, that the whole shall be contained in 
sixteen monthly parts, each containing about sixty 
pages; the whole may be ultimately obtained at the 
price of 8 guineas. The Shakespearian student may 
thus secure for his own library the volume for 
constant reference, and the bibliomaniac a “curious” 
tome that he could scarcely hope to obtain in the 
ordinary book trade. Knowing the full value of this | 
republication, we should fail in our duty if we did 
not warmly recommend it. Mr. Staunton has for 
years devoted himself to the bard, and with him the 
drudgery of revision and correction will be a labour 
of love. We are glad to find that he and other 





sound students are now giving Shakespeare’s name 
its proper quantity of vowels, and not reducing it to 
the broken form that became somewhat fashionable | 
a few years ago, on the “authority” of a very ques- 
tionable autograph. Messrs. Day seem inclined to 
test their ability to the utmost in their branch of the 
labour, and we hope they may find their reward in a 
good subscription list. 





Tae Epocus or Patntinc. A Biographical and 
Critical Essay on Painting and Painters of all 
Timesand many Places. By RALPH NicHOLSON 
Wornvm, Keeper and Secretary, National Gal- 
lery. Published by CHarpman anv HAtt, | 
London. | 


To those who know anything of the Art-literature of | 
our time, the title of this book will be perfectly | 
familiar, In 1859 Mr. Wornum published a work 
bearing the same name, which was preceded by | 
another having a somewhat similar purpose; the | 
former, however, scarcely extended beyond a brief | 
essay on the art of painting as practised by the prin- 
cipal masters of the old schools. The volume now 
before us is a greatly enlarged edition of the 1859 | 
book, and may justly claim to be what the author 
declares it is, “a new work, containing a vast mass 
of new matter ;” for though he has made ample 
additions to the old satarials and has preserved the 
plan of the earlier essays as regards the division of 
the work, the treatment of the subject, relatively to 
arrangement of details, is altered to suit the wider 


| Lighthouse. And a noble drawing it is: the heavens 


| were, with wild and reckless tenacity. There is, in- and this was furnished by the Philosophical Society 


| singular felicity, and the sweep of the white-crested 
| waves is free and full of motion.. Throughout there 





and more op pe sphere of operations. 

The word “ Epochs” naturally suggests a division 
of time into periods; and this plan is followed by | 
Mr. Wornum in his record of the progress of paint- | 
ing instead of tracing out the history of the various | 
schools individually ; and thus the growth of Art, | 
as it rose and-was developed in different countries, | 
or in different parts of the same country—as in 
Italy, for example—is brought before us .contem- | 
poraneously, so far as was practicable. The division | 
consists of seven books, treating respectively of | 
Ancient Art, as practised by the Egyptians, Greeks, | 
Romans, and other nations of antiquity; the Dark 
Ages, or B tine Art; the Renaissance period ; 
the Re-establishment of Painting by the great Italian 
Schools; Transalpine Art, from which is -dated the | 
deterioration of painting; Progressive Decline, and 
the Revival of Painting by the Northern Schools of 
the seventeenth and following centuries. 

These general heads are subdivided again into 
pai Sep in which the principal painters and their 
works are briefl oon under review, the remarks 
being charac by knowledge of the subject- 
matter, and sound judgment in discriminating the 
peculiarities and excellences of the masters. A-very 
considerable portion of the additions in this.volume 
relates to the painters of Germany, Holland, Flanders, 
Spain, France, and England especially.. Much at- 
tention appears to have been paid hout to 
dates, so as to determine with as much .accuracy as 
possible the birthe and deaths of the “old masters,” 
oftentimes a matter of no.small importance as some 
guide to the authenticity of their assumed works. 

Mr. Wornum’s views of modern Pre-Raffaellitism 








| they are formed, are ably set forth, but at far too | eminent in theology, science, and general litérature 
| great‘length for us to do more than state the general | —have added greatly to the original labours of Dr. 


' duced, the ——r thus made must be entirely | made theology and sacred literature the subject of 


in relation to the old are thus expressed :—“The | many of them are in : 
sentiment is in this early art, but the just material | speak, from want of support, that the manufac- 
representation is almost wholly wanting; there is | turers, as a body, ignore their usefulness, while the 
the soul, but the body is not matured, and this | masters themselves are at this very time raising their 
immaturity cannot be a quality of perfection. No | voices loudly against the system, or at least, a por- 
exalted sentiment can possibly be aided by either | tion of it, adopted by the Department. Mr. Smith 
ugliness or disease; neither health nor comeliness | says, “The difficulties which arise in its working are 
are incompatible with sorrow or piety. To attempt | not the result of the system, so much as the want of 
to represent intellectual or spiritual at the expense | true educational ability in the men who work it. 
of the physical condition is absurd. The physical | More Schools of Art are shut up by the masters (!) 
ideal can alone harmonise with the spiritual ideal; | than by the rules of the Science and Art Depart- 
lofty sentiment and physical baseness are essentially | ment; and this is the case, not from any unwilling- 
antagonistic.” So thought the ancient Greeks, to | ness to perform their duties as Art-masters them- 
judge from their sculptured works; and if the old | selves, but because, by education and their own tastes 

inters who preceded Perugino and Raffaelle had | and inclinations, many men whocan take certificates 

nown how to master the technicalities of Art—had | are radically unfitted to become educationalists.” 
thoroughly understood drawing and perspective, | This charge of incompetency in his fellow-labourers 
their works would have been characterised by the | may or may not be true, in some cases it probably is ; 
same beauty and correctness of form which are seen | and, if so, the consequences must be laid at the door 
in those of their successors. of the Department for appointing men not qualified 

This “Epochs of Painting” is a succinct and | for the positions they huld. ¢ : 
comprehensive history of the art, a volume for Loud complaints are made by Mr. Smith against 
general reading as well as for reference ; in style it | the centralisation of everything at South Kensing- 
is sufficiently didactic to be instructive, but not so | ton. He remarks, and with justice, that if the public 
much so as to be tedious to any reader who cares to | throughout the United Kingdom pays for these ob- 
learn something about Art and artists. The volume | jects, the people in the provinces, no less than those 
contains numerous woodcuts, many -of which have | in London, ought to have the means of benefiting by 
appeared in the Art-Journal to illustrate the works | them—they are intended for other purposes than to 
of some of the painters whose histories have been | be “objects of curiosity to the connoisseurs and 
written in our pages. dilettanti, or holiday sight-seers of London.” 

There are many valuable hints thrown out in this 
report which ought not to be lost sight of. 





‘Tue Batt Rock Licntnovuss.’ Engraved by W. 
Mtr, from a Drawing by J. M. W. TuRNER, 


R.A. Published by H. Graves & Co., London. A MEMOIR OF THE GLASGOW CATHEDRAL PAINTED 
Mr. Miller’s engraving is of the exact size of Turner’s Winpows. By CuHartes Heata WILson. 
drawing, which bears date 1818, and is in the pos- Published by Bet AnD Barn, Glasgow. 


session of Mr. David Stevenson, son or nephew, we . . . 
believe, of the Stevenson who erected the Bell Rock —_ ss pee tg cay genni Pagibe ua oy “ 


, S - +. -_ | pages during their progress, are works that the citi- 
are thick with blackness, the forked lightning is zens owe in no small measure to the seal, energy, 


rending the giant masses of clouds, and plays round a tenowied ? Pas: 
P ee and kn ge of Art shown by Mr. Wilson, who 
the firmly-planted pillar on the Bell Rock ; while the for many years held thé responsible position of head 


heaps of waves roll along with fearful violence . ae 
onntinn their white spray in prodigious showers up meng the ange School < ptm se 
to the very lantern itself, hugging the shaft, as it | CY: Ot 8 quite fitting, t erefore, that he should 

s invited to discourse about them on a proper occasion, 





deed, no epithet too strong in its application, or which 
can do justice, to this terrible war of the elements ; 
nor do we know among the whole of Turner’s works 
a more vivid picture of a sea-storm, anything grander 
or more appalling than this. Mr. Miller, whose 
burin has been many times engaged on the reproduc- 
tion of Turner’s pictures, has done full justice to this 
subject ; he has caught the grey leaden tone of the 
clouds, which are again reflected on the water, with 


of Glasgow, before whom he read the able paper that 
now appears as a pamphlet. In it Mr. Wilson 
reviews the whole history of the undertaking, the 
difficulties which had to be surmounted, especially 
in reconciling conflicting opinions as to the cha- 
racter and style of the contemplated works, and the 
artists by whom, and the place where, they should 
be executed. All these, and other relative matters, 
with a description of the windows, are discussed at 
considerable length in this paper, which, though it 
has an especial local interest, may not be without 
value elsewhere for the practical knowledge it con- 
veys of a subject on which the opinions of artists 
REPORT ON THE Works oF PUPILS IN THE FrEencu | 224 archeologists oftentimes greatly differ; and also 

Scuoots oF Dzsicn. By Wa rer Swurru, | because it will serve as a guide to others whom cir- 


Head Master of the Leeds School of Art, &c. &c. | Cumstances may call to act as a “committee of 
Published by Saaexrn & Co:, London; BAINES taste” on some similar ecclesiastical decoration. The 


: essay is dedicated to the Right Hon. W. F. Cowper, 
mahanene President of the Board of Works, whose name Mr. 


This is the pamphlet to which allusion was made in | wijson_ or his printer, has mi t ‘ 
our last number, when we printed Mr. Smith’s letter ech itt mis-spelt Cooper 


to Sir Stafford Northcote on the refusal of the De- 
partment of Science and Art to publish his report, 
which letter forms the introduction to these pages. 


is a rare combination of delicacy and power. 








KirtTo’s CycLop#pIaA OF BIBLICAL LITERATURE. 
Third Edition. Edited by W. L. ALEXANDER, 


The writer was one of several gentlemen sent over - 

to Paris to examine the works lately exhibited in ter po oe = mA, 2 ose Published by 
the Palais de ? Industrie ; on his return he drew up a ne. 

a report, embodying in it a comparison of the French | The monthly issue of this most valuable publication 


and English systems of Art-education, with sugges- | has now reached the completion of the second 
tions for the improvement and modification of the | volume, which brings the alphabetical order of 
latter. : words down to the end of the letter L. Dr. Alex- 

Mr. Smith’s opinions, and the grounds on which | ander.and his able coadjutors—a long list of names 


result, “If the aggregate works in the exhibi- | Kitto, and have thus rendered the work as compre- 
tion,” he says, “be com with those of English | hensive and perfect as, we believe, it is possible to 
Schools of Art, either with reference to the general | make it. This is not merely an explanatory dic- 
tone and quality of Art-works exhibited, or as a | tionary of names, proper and common, found in 
means of contrasting the systems of Art-education | Scripture, but it also includes biegraphical notices 
on which the two sets of works have been pro- | of the most eminent divines and scholars who have 


in favour of nglish work and the Engli their writings. As examples of the careful 
ego A comparison of the English and | tion bestowed on the work, it may be pointed out 
rench systems of Art-education is overwhelming | that nearly seventeen pages, closely printed in double 
in favour of the former. I should consider it | columns, are devoted to the history and writings of 
nothing less than calamitous if any serious modi- | the prophet Zsaiah ; Jerusalem — with a few 
fication of our English system were made, with | woodcuts, thirty-six ; and fifty follow the 
a view of assimilating it to the French, for if wnndn ‘Hanis “Cletah.” nok of theme auntie 6 oe 
this were done, instead of advancing steadily as | important treatise in itself. We should imagine 
we have done for the last twelve years, we should | the Cycl ia to be a positive necessity to every 
be retrograding.” We confess ourselves unable to | student of the Bible and of whatever relates to it. - 
reconcile such a favourable opinion of the teaching ; 
in our Art-schools with the undeniable fact that so 





























